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ATIONAL A.AL.R. truck side frames are ideal for replace- 
ment on arch bar trucks and are furnished with features 


that produce economies in service. 


They can be furnished with safety ledges cast integral that will 
prevent the brake beam from dropping on the track in the 


event of a brake beam hanger failure. 


Hot boxes caused by water getting into the packing are pre- 
vented by casting a water ledge on the roof of the journal box. 


This alone removes one of the causes of train delays. 


By the elimination of many troublesome parts when replaced by 
the NATIONAL A.A.R. side frame, continuous and regular 


service from freight equipment is assured. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


ANOTHER BRAIN TRUST?: Do the 
forwarders have a monnpoly on the brains 
in knowing how to handle 1. c. 1. at a 
profit? Is the Railway Express Agency 
a “high cost carrier”? In the view of 
some people, apparently, both these ques- 
tions would have to be answered in the 
afirmative. Whether or not such a con- 
clusion is justifiable from the evidence is 
a question which is discussed editorially 
herein. 


e 

SEPTEMBER EARNINGS: Net rail- 
way operating income in September was 
70 million dollars compared with 57 mil- 
lion last year. Gross for the month to- 
taled 357 million; last year it was 307 mil- 
lion. Operating expenses were 249 million 
in September; last year the total was 218. 
For the nine months, gross was 2930 mil- 
lion, which was 17 per cent above last 
year, but was still 27 per cent under 
1930. Net railway operating income for 
the nine months totaled 435 million, or 
2.3 per cent on the investment. Last year 
only 1.7 per cent was earned. 


e 
TAXES SKYROCKETING: Railroad 
taxes for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year have totaled 231 millions, as 


compared with 183 millions last year. In- 


September of this year alone taxes were 
27 millions—an increase of 29 per cent 
over last year. 


a 
C. AND D. IN THE EAST: The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has at 
last decided to permit the Eastern rail- 
ways to provide free collection and del- 
ivery for less-than-carload freight. Last 
spring, it will be remembered, the Com- 
mission, in deference to the demands of 
the truckers, suspended tariffs affording 
this service in which all the Eastern roads 
joined. Shortly thereafter it approved, and 
then reneged, on tariffs of some of the 
toads which would have provided this 
free service, but without an allowance to 


customers electing to perform their own 
cartage. 
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ALLOWANCE TO SHIPPERS: The 
Present decision authorizes the allowance 
(5 cents per 100 Ib.) to both shippers and 
receivers who do their own carting, but 
it fixes the minimum rate at which free 
collection and delivery can be offered at 
5 cents per hundred, whereas the rail- 
toads had proposed a minimum of 30 
cents. Three commissioners dissented, 
among them Mr. Eastman, who does not 
think that the 1. c. 1. handling problem 
can be solved short of some kind of pool- 
ing. The roads have announced that the 
service will be inaugurated on November 
16. Meantime, the truckers say they are 
Soing to take the case to the courts. 


& 
BEST JOBS: The leading editorial in 
this issue calls attention to the excellence 
of the jobs which the railroads afford in 
train and engine service on high-speed 


passenger runs—$250 or $300, or even 
more, a month for about 25 hours’ work 
per week seems not to be unusual. The 
discussion points out that these occupa- 
tions are definitely in the class of the 
professions and that, in employing new 
men, the railroads might well set pro- 
fessional standards. 


TERMITES: These pestiferous insects 
are doing millions of dollars of damage 
to buildings throught the country; and 
no other industry knows so much about 
them and how to circumvent them as the 
railroads. The report of the Bridge and 
Building Convention in this issue includes 
a highly informative paper on these pests 
and what to do about them by H. R. 
Duncan, timber preservation expert for 
the Burlington. 


CANADA: The Dominion, too, is going 
to have truck regulation. This was dis- 
closed by the Minister of Transport in 
an address at Montreal this week. He said 
that the Railway Board would be con- 
verted into a Transportation Commission 
and would be given rate-making and reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction over all forms of 
transportation which are amenable to con- 
trol by the Dominion government. He 
also expressed a belief that the deficit of 
the Canadian National would be eliminated 
before his term of office expires. 


CARLOADINGS: For the week ended 
October 24 loadings totaled 816 thousand 
cars, the fifth successive week when they 
have topped 800 thousand. But the year’s 
peak has now, apparently, been passed 
since this week’s total is down from that 
of the week preceding. The monthly chart 
of car loadings is published this week, 
showing the striking contrast of the 1936 
curve with those of the two preceding 
years. 
* 


DENVER ZEPHYRS: Complete con- 
struction details of these new Burling- 
ton streamliners are given in two articles 
in this issue—one dealing with the 3000 
hp. diesel-electric power units and the 
other with the revenue cars— 10 on each 
train. Each train has 102 coach seats, 93 
berths, 10 parlor car seats, 104 lounge 
and dining car seats—with 31 additional 
seats in the dressing rooms. Many new 
refinements of design are included. 


9 
BETTER LIGHTS IN CARS: Rail- 


way electrical engineers, the report of 
their convention shows, are making rapid 
progress in developing lights for pass- 
enger cars that you can really see by. 
Valuable research by these engineers is 
disclosed also in several other fields—nota- 
bly in air conditioning and in corrosion- 
resisting materials. 


~ 
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IMPOTENT BUSINESS: Fitzgerald 
Hall, president of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, in a speech at Chi- 
cago on October 27 told a business group 
wherein and how sadly it had failed in 
giving intelligent leadership to the public 
—a speech which the election proved was 
prophetic. Mr. Hall’s diagnosis of the 
trouble with business leadership and the 
remedial steps which must be taken if it 
is to regain public respect will prove a 
tonic for a patient who needs it badly. 


& 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS: Orders for 
locomotives and freight cars are now 
more than double those placed in the en- 
tire year of 1935, the passenger car to- 
tal having been over the 200 per cent 
mark since July. October orders included 
22 locomotives, 1,310 freight cars and 5 
passenger cars. The year’s orders so far 
for each type of equipment total, re- 
spectively, 180; 38,664; and 146. And 
there are some big inquiries outstanding. 
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BOUQUETS: We have received many 
letters of congratulation on the editorial 
“Why Has Recovery Occurred?” in our 
October 24 issue. In this article we showed 
—we believe conclusively—that the  re- 
covery which has occurred since the bot- 
tom of the depression in 1932 is in no 
degree ascribable to governmental action. 
The outcome of the election does not 
change our opinion in the slightest; eco- 
nomic facts are not determinable by a 
show of hands. Particularly gratifying 
was a phone call we received from a na- 
tionally-known banker, in no way con- 
nected with the railroad industry, who 
asked us to enter a year’s subscription 
for him so that he might follow our dis- 
cussion of economic questions regularly. 
Our analysis of the recovery movement, 
he said, was the most thoroughgoing and 
convincing he had seen anywhere. 


& 

BRICKBATS: On this page each week 
we expect to present the outstanding hap- 
penings of the week in the railroad 
world, devoting only a sentence or two 
to each topic. In addition we shall aim 
to call attentign to subjects of interest and 
importance which are dealt with in de- 
tail in the articles in the issue of Railway 
Age in which this page appears. We shall 
also include bits of casual information 
and comment which come our way, which 
we believe will be of interest to railroad- 
ers, even if they are not of lasting im- 
portance. The page will supplement, and 
in no sense take the place of, any of the 
material published in our regular editorial 
pages. The heading on this paragraph in- 
dicates our desire for your criticisms. We 
want to make this page a feature of value 
to our readers—to enable the busy rail- 
roader to get the gist of what goes on 
at the least possible expenditure of time 
on his part. So write and tell us how to 
do it better, won’t you? 
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The Best Jobs Which 
Modern Industry Affords 


A train or engine service employee has to serve a 
long apprenticeship in freight and local passenger 
service before the seniority rule will provide him with 
a run on one of the modern, high-speed passenger 
trains. During that period of training on a well man- 
aged railroad he acquires a sense of personal discipline 
and responsibility which are the very essence of rail- 
road service. But once the employee acquires the 
seniority necessary to hold one of these high-speed 
runs his days of “fighting the extra board” and of 
service on slower trains are rewarded with a job of 
which it would be difficult to find an equal anywhere 
else in industry. Full time compensation on many 
of these jobs is earned with only 20 hours, or even 
less, of time on duty per week, while the earnings of 
the men holding them are high enough to compare 
with those of many professional men working many 
more hours per week. Their tenure is as secure as 
that offered anywhere in industry and on most roads 
the employee may look forward to a pension when he 
is no longer able to work. 

These occupations have not always been so attrac- 
tive. Traditionally, the railroad man has _ been 
thought of as one who sees little of his family, the bulk 
of his time being spent “on the road.” But, with 
the change which has taken place as trains have been 
speeded up, the situation has been entirely altered. 
The engineman or trainman in modern high-speed 
service, while earning his full compensation, has more 
time left to devote to his family, or to civic affairs, 
or to the pursuit of some avocation than almost any 
other class of persons in our entire economic life. 
Certainly, as wage earners, such employees are in a 
class hy themselves, and many professional men would 
tnvy them their jobs. The professions, it is true, 
hold cut promise of greater compensation for the more 
ambitious—but only at the cost of heavy toil. No 
doctor or lawyer would ever achieve a great income 
by working only three or four hours a day. 


The Growth of Leisure Hours 


Of ile justification for the favored position which 
the miture train or engine service employee has 
achieve’ there may be some difference of opinion. 
As ha: been heretofore shown in these columns, the 
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increase in the speeds of many trains, unaccompanied 


by changes in the number of miles that must be run 
by crews to earn a day’s pay, has operated substan- 
tially to increase the compensation per hour of engine 


and train service employees. The railways need to 
provide not only a faster but a more frequent service, 
especially a more frequent passenger service, in order 
to meet competition by highway and hold or recover 
traffic. Their ability to increase the total number of 
their employees is dependent upon their ability to 
increase their traffic and gross earnings; and exces- 
sively high wages per hour in any branch of service 
cause high cost of operation that hinders the increased 
frequency of service needed to meet competition. 
Whether justifiable or not, the high compensation 
being paid to the more favored employees in train 
service is a fact. To cite a few specific examples: 
On the Milwaukee’s “Hiawatha,” between LaCrosse 
and Minneapolis, there are two engine crews who 
work about 234 hours daily (actual running time) 
which, with time on duty at terminals, totals to about 
102%4 hours per month. For this service the engineers 
receive monthly compensation of $285.69 and the fire- 
men $219.89. Between Milwaukee and LaCrosse there 
are three engine crews (so that each works only 20 
days out of 30). The actual running time of the trip 
is under three hours, and total time on duty averages 
about 96 hours per month. For this service the 
engineers receive as monthly compensation $263.82 and 
the firemen $203.06. There are four “Hiawatha” train 
crews between Milwaukee and Minneapolis. Each 
makes 15 one-way trips per month (which means that 
on 15 days they are off duty). On the days when 
they are on duty, the time worked is approximately 
534 hours (actual running time), plus 30 or 45 min- 
utes’ duty at terminals. In other words, these crews 
work approximately 6% hours a day for only 15 days 
of the month. For this service, the compensation of 
the conductors is $253.85 and of the trainmen, $178.12. 


Jobs That Have Attained Professional Status 


Engine crews on the streamliner “City of Denver” 
on the Chicago & North Western between Chicago 
and Clinton, Iowa, in a 30-day month are on duty 
approximately 10714 hours, for which engineers re- 
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ceive $333.75 and firemen $257.55. Conductors and 
brakemen on these runs have a total time on duty 
of approximately 80 hours a month for which they re- 
ceive, respectively, $214.20 and $150.30. 

On the Illinois Central’s “Green Diamond” between 
Chicago and St. Louis, working an average of 113% 
hours during the month, the conductors receive $278.94, 
the baggagemen $202.17 and the flagmen $195.72. En- 
gineers between Chicago and Clinton, with hours on 
duty totaling approximately 90 per month, receive pay 
totaling $310.50, and firemen on the same run, with 
84 hours on duty monthly, are paid $210.84. Between 
Clinton and St. Louis engineers are on duty 121% 
hours per month and are paid $334.65, while firemen, 
working 10744 hours, are paid $215.66. 

On the New York Central, between New York and 
Buffalo, there are some 60 train crews who make the 
through run of 436 miles in as little as 814 hours— 
and quite generally in less than 10 hours. These 
crews are limited to 12 one-way trips a month, which 
means that they have 18 days out of every month off 
duty, meantime earning full compensation. 

These instances of train and engine service hours and 
compensation are taken quite at random. Almost every 
railroad which offers modern, high-speed service, would 
yield similar examples of favorable working conditions 
for these employees. However, these instances do not 
represent the average conditions obtaining on the rail- 
roads—but rather the best which each road has to 
offer to its most mature and experienced employees 
in train and engine service. Such jobs, however, may 
be aspired to by every employee entering the service, 
provided he begins as a relatively young man. And 
the jobs in freight service and in slower passenger 
service are perhaps even better in proportion to what 
they were 15 or 20 years ago, than are those on the 
“crack” trains. 


Selecting Entrants—a Great Responsibility 


Railroad employment, particularly in the train and 
engine services, thus has undergone a complete trans- 
formation during less than a generation. From a 
hazardous occupation of long and uncertain hours, it 
has become, at its best, one of greatly improved safety, 
of easy hours and of a dignity worthy of the learned 
professions. The time is not far distant when the 
railroads, here and there, will have once more to begin 
taking on student brakemen and firemen to be the 
passenger engineers and conductors of another day. 
Considering the attractive future of railroad work as 
demonstrated by the hours and earnings of the present 
“old timers,” there is no reason why the railroads 
should not have their pick of the young men in their 
communities when opportunity comes to employ student 
train and enginemen. 

The record of safety and superior service of the 
railroads, and the status of mature railroad employees 
in the community, offers ample testimony of the quality 
of character which long experience in railroad work 
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develops, even when the selection of entrants is rather 
haphazard, as it was in the past. As President D. B. 
Robertson of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen aptly said in an address at Dallas on 
October 4: “This is the kind of service which breeds 
a respect for, and a real understanding of discipline 
and organized effort. At the same time this service 
gives to each man a sense of independent power and 
responsibility which preserves both his self-respect 
and his deep interest in the work in which he is en- 
gaged. For these reasons, among others, I think there 
will be general agreement that railroad men . 
represent a substantial body of the most reliable type 
of citizenship that will be found anywhere.” 

Today, because railroad work—particularly train and 
engine service—has, relatively, become so much more 
desirable than ever before, the railroads have an un- 
paralleled opportunity by careful selection of begin- 
ners to assure that the next generation of railroaders 
shall stand entirely alone among industrial employees 
in intelligence, in character, in efficiency and in leader- 
ship in their communities. The railroads are paying 
for the best in personnel. Forward looking manage- 
ments will see to it that, in hiring new men, they get 
what they are paying for. 


The Election 


The most outstanding fact about the national elec- 
tion is that President Roosevelt won probably the great- 
est personal victory ever won by any man in a political 
contest in the history of the world. He has had more 
power during his present administration than any pre- 
ceding president and apparently the result of the elec- 
tion gives him increased power. Most persons antici- 
pated that, even if he were re-elected the Democratic 
majorities in Congress would be reduced, and that he 
would be faced with more opposition during his second 
term. His victory is so great, and is so plainly and 
largely a victory for him, that it seems not improbable 
Congress will be as submissive to his will during the 
next two years as it has been during his first term. 

What does this mean for business? Nobody can 
now answer that question. The Railway Age adheres 
to the view expressed by it last week that most of the 
recovery thus far has been due to the same natural 
economic causes that terminated previous depressions 
and that the improvement in business has now acquired 
such momentum that it will continue at least through- 
out the next year. 

President Roosevelt, by what he said in most of 
his important speeches, recognized that the improve- 
ment that has occurred in business was his trump card. 
He attributed the recovery that has occurred to his 
policies. There are differences of opinion about that, 
but about whether the improvement in business dur- 
ing the last fifteen months contributed largely toward 
the result of the election there can be no question. 
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He will, of course, desire the improvement of busi- 
ness to continue during his second term. But he will 
also undoubtedly desire to carry out policies that he 
believes will use the power of government to re-dis- 
tribute wealth and income to the advantage of the 
so-called “under-privileged classes.” If these policies 
hinder increase of production they will hinder increase 
of the wealth and income to be distributed. 

A large majority of business men and economists 
opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election upon the ground 
that certain of his past policies, especially N.R.A. and 
huge government spending, had been inimical to re- 
covery, and that the pursuit of similar policies in 
future would hinder continuance of recovery and 
finally lead to ruinous inflation. His overwhelming 
political victory has not altered their views. Most 
of those who voted for him do not understand the 
difficult problems of economics involved in the election 
and those who do not understand these problems can 
be wrong, no matter how many millions of them there 
are. 

What, then, will be the President’s future policies 
affecting business? That is the most important ques- 
tion confronting the country. His policies during his 
present administration suggest an answer that is not 
reassuring. But the President must know more about 
the real causes of the recovery that thus far has oc- 
curred than was indicated by his speeches, and he 
may be largely influenced during his second adminis- 
tration by desire not to interfere with operation of 
these real causes of recovery. 

The outcome of the election presents two questions 
to the railways. One is, what will be its effects upon 
general business, and consequently on their traffic? 
The production and distribution of commodities and, 
therefore, railway freight traffic undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to increase during the next year. And future 
government policies affecting business will not be de- 
termined entirely by Mr. Roosevelt and Congress. 
Even though there occur changes in the personnel of 
the Supreme Court it will continue to be composed of 
lawyers who will as heretofore, no doubt, continue to 
Pass upon acts of Congress in accordance with their 
Own views as to their constitutionality. And it will 
continue to be difficult to accomplish an economic revo- 
lution without a constitutional revolution. 

The second question the election raises for the rail- 
Ways is as regards government policies particularly 
affecting them. They had no reason for satisfaction 
with the policies applied to them by government under 
the Old Deal. The Roosevelt administration has been 
the first to favor and actually secure legislation to make 
more equitable government policies affecting competi- 
tion between them and other carriers. It has been 


understood since before and throughout his present 
adm/nistration that the President is opposed to govern- 
ment ownership. The railroad labor unions undoubt- 
edly will press their proposed legislation to establish a 
6-hovr day at 8 hours’ pay. The President can hardly 
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fail to see that such legislation would strongly tend 
to bankrupt private ownership and make government 
ownership unavoidable. 

Most business men did not originally oppose N.R.A., 
but most of them finally opposed the major policies of 
the New Deal. Most of them opposed Mr. Roosevelt's 
re-election. They have been soundly beaten. ‘There 
is only one thing they can now reasonably do—accept 
the result philosophically, continue to oppose govern- 
ment policies that they consider unsound and advocate 
government policies they consider sound, increase their 
efforts to enlarge sales, and improve operating and 
financial results in their own businesses, and co-operate 
in improving business as a whole. Meantime, they 
may well ponder the question why the views of business 
men regarding government policies affecting business 
had so little influence on most voters. 

If continued improvement in business does not occur 
there will be a reaction of public sentiment against the 
President and his policies before the next Congressional 
election among the same voters who supported him 
because business has improved. If business continues 
to improve, whether because of or in spite of his poli- 
cies—well, that will be just what business men want. 
The only thing for business to do is to try courageously 
to continue the forward march that it has been making 
for over a year. The restoration of prosperity is prin- 
cipally dependent upon the efforts of the country’s 
millions of business men; and the best antidote for 
radicalism is prosperity. 


Just How Efficient 
Are the Forwarders? 


John R. Turney, author of the Federal Co-ordina- 
tor’s much discussed report on merchandise traffic, is 
now in private practice as an attorney for a leading 
freight forwarder—Acme Fast Freight, Inc. His re- 
port, it will be remembered, recommended turning 
over all l.c.l. operations to two nation-wide consolidat- 
ing organizations, to be owned by the railroads. Fol- 
lowing the publication of this report, there was a great 
deal of discussion of this and alternative proposals for 
handling 1.c.l—among them one that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, being railroad-owned, nation-wide in 
operation and with long experience in similar work, 
would be the ideal organization to take over this serv- 
ice for all the railroads. 

But a “whisper” not unlike those of a political cam- 
paign went around to the effect that the Express 
Agency was a “high cost carrier” and less efficient 
than forwarding companies. Mr. Turney, in his cross 
examination of an Express Agency witness at the 
I.C.C. forwarder inquiry in New York recently de- 
veloped the point lying behind this criticism. In sub- 
stance it is that the Express Agency first pays its own 
operating expenses and then divides what is left among 
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the railroads which handle its traffic. With the pres- 
ent diminished state of express business, the revenue 
received by a railroad for handling a car of express 
is frequently less than it would receive for handling 
a carload of forwarder business. Hence, it is alleged, 
it is to the advantage of the railroads to side-track the 
Express Agency and favor the forwarders. 

But does this clinch the case against the Express 
Agency as a “high cost carrier”? Obviously it does 
nothing of the kind. The forwarders take the cream of 
the business between large centers of population and 
leave the Express Agency and railroad l.c.l. service with 
the skimmed-milk job of serving the small towns and 
handling the unremunerative traffic. Naturally, this dis- 
torts both the cost and revenue figures against the Ex- 
press Agency and railroad l.c.]. service, and makes them 
appear costly and unremunerative as compared with 
forwarder traffic. On the other hand, who knows what 
the comparative figures would show if the forwarders 
should hold themselves out to give complete service, tak- 
ing the fat with the lean? And, if they are to solve the 
railroads’ 1.c.l. problem, that is what they must do. 

The Railway Age has no partisan interest in behalf 
of the Railway Express Agency or against the for- 
warders. But it is interested in seeing l.c.l. handling 
reformed in such a manner as to solve the problem of 
truck competition, with a reduction of costs and im- 
provement of service which will bring the highest net 
revenue to the railways. If the forwarders have such 
a monopoly of the brains in this business that they can 
handle this traffic, take their profit and still leave the 
railroads more net money than they would have if 
they handled the traffic themselves or through the 
Express Agency—then more power to the forwarders. 
But their possession of this monopoly of brains has not 
yet been proved ; and it cannot be proved by comparing 
cost and revenue figures of the forwarders’ strictly 
selective operations on the one hand with those of the 
all-coverage Express and railroad l.c.l. operations on 
the other. The comparison has forensic advantages, to 
be sure, but its scientific value is precisely nil. 


1936 Equipment Orders 
Double 1935's Totals 


During the first ten months of 1936 domestic orders 
have been reported in Railway Age for more than 
twice as many locomotives, freight cars and passenger- 
train cars as were ordered throughout 1935. October 
orders brought this year’s business in the locomotive 
and freight car fields to that level, while, as pointed out 
previously, the 1936 passenger-train car orders have 
been double those of 1935’s twelve months since the 
end of July. Also, rail orders reported up to the end 
of October have involved an aggregate tonnage which 
is one-third greater than that placed last year. 

Last month orders for 22 locomotives were reported, 
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bringing this year’s ten-months total to 180 as com- 
pared with last year’s twelve-months figure of &3— 
both exclusive of power units for streamlined trains, 
In the entire twelve months of only one year since 
1930—1934 with its orders for 183—have locomotive 
purchases exceeded those of 1936’s first ten months, 
Included in this year’s business have been orders for 
143 steam locomotives—more ‘than five times the 28 
of this type ordered throughout 1935 and but one 
short of twice the 72 ordered in 1934. As pointed 
out in the Railway Age of October 10, the number of 
steam locomotives ordered in 1936 was by the end 
of September equal to the number of that type ordered 
during the four previous years, 1932 to 1935. On 
November 1 inquiries were outstanding for 142 loco- 
motives for domestic service and 13 for export and 
plans had been announced for the acquisition of 5 
others for domestic service. 

With the October orders for 1,310 freight cars 
the 1936 total reached 38,664. This, as pointed out 
at the outset, is more than twice the 18,699 freight 
cars ordered throughout 1935, and is a better volume 
than that reported for the entire twelve months of any 
year since 1930 when orders for 46,360 freight cars 
were reported. Furthermore, this year’s freight car 
business in the export market is generally in the same 
relative position, the 1936 orders for 516 cars being a 
better export volume than that of any year since 1930, 
save 1934. In addition there were outstanding at the 
close of last month inquiries for 1,200 freight cars 
for domestic service, and 1,100 for export while plans 
had been announced for the purchase of more than 
3,300 others for domestic service. 

October’s orders for five passenger-train cars con- 
stituted the first business reported in this field since 
July. The 1936 total is now 146 cars, exclusive of 
articulated units for streamlined trains. These 1936 
passenger-train car orders, as pointed out above, have, 
since the end of July, been more than double 1935’s 
12-months total of 63. Also, this year’s ten-months 
business exceeds that of any full year since 1930, ex- 
cept 1934 when 388 passenger-train cars were ordered. 
Domestic inquiries for 18 passenger-train cars were 
outstanding on November 1 while, in addition, one 
road had announced plans for the acquisition of six 
streamlined trains. 

Rail orders placed last month aggregated 110,237 
tons—the largest volume of any month this year except 
January and February. The 1936 ten-months total of 
662,822 tons compares with the 495,300 tons placed 
throughout 1935. 





The Week at a Glance 
A New Feature 
See page 43 in the Advertising Section 
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Why Business Opinion ls Impotent’ 


Power and prestige have been lost to politicians because business men 





have not dealt decently and frankly with each other and with 
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has no inherent powers; it has only those powers which 
the people, acting through each sovereign state, specific- 
ally vested in it. Therefore, what a state may legally and 
properly do in relation to its own internal affairs—social 
and economic—is neither a measure nor a guide to what 


USINESS—and when I use that term I am not talk- 
ing merely of manufacturers but of all kinds of pro- 
ductive endeavor—has certain responsibilities, over 
and beyond the mere payment of taxes, both toward its 
local and state institutions and the national government. 

This so-called federal government is not a complete 


employees — How leadership can be regained 


By Fitzgerald Hall, 
President, N. C. & St. L. 


the federal government may do under the Constitution 


of the United States. 


“No Man’s Land” Not an Oversight 


Each state has its own organic law, made by its own © 
people, subject to change at their will. The people of the 
several states vested the constituted authorities of their 
respective states with certain powers, and generally they 
retained unto themselves alone certain powers, rights 


and responsibilities. 

The result of all this is that 
the American people have de- 
liberately refused, in creating 
their several state governments 
and their common agency, the 
federal government, to vest in 
public authority, local, state or 
national, complete powers. I 
say they did this deliberately 
because the history of govern- 
ments in the past, which the 
founding fathers so well knew, 
demonstrates that the people 
cannot afford under any form 
of government to vest in pub- 
lic authority complete jurisdic- 
tion of all of their affairs. 

So all of this alleged sur- 
prise in certain circles about 
there being a “No-man’s land” 
into which government, state 
or national, may not intrude it- 
self has been and is well 
known to every reasonably 
well-informed individual. I re- 
peat that this so-called “No- 
man’s land” was not an acci- 
dent, *: was not an oversight, 
It was not a mistake, but was 
the deliberate and informed 
Judgment of our people, who 
Prefer::4 that certain of their 


es 


*From <n address before the Illinois 


Manufact . ers Costs Association, Chi- 
cago, Oct ver 27, 






activities should not become subject to political action. 

The fundamental theory of our government is based 
on (1) belief that the average man is competent to run 
his own affairs better than any office-holder and that the 
less government we have, the happier and more pros- 
perous we will be, and (2) that social, religious and eco- 
system of government and was never so intended. It nomic problems can be better solved by each community 


in accordance with local conditions than by attempting a 
national standard applicable to all. The American sys- 
tem is based both on common sense and experience and 
its object is to give each individual the greatest possible 
opportunity to take advantage of his own talents. 


Power-Hungry Politicians 








The Narrow Selfishness of Business 


Business men, looking for some im- 
mediate selfish financial advantage, have 
themselves unhesitatingly advocated 
governmental policies as to others which 
they denounce when made applicable to 
themselves. They ignore our system of 
government—they ignore the rights of 
others. Perhaps the attitude of business 
generally toward public transportation 
in its entirety is the best illustration of 
what I mean. 

They have sought temporary, selfish 
advantage in fostering unsound trans- 
portation development—they have advo- 
cated regulatory policies not only un- 
sound per se, but regardless of the line 
of demarcation between state and fed- 
eral rights. They have sought high tar- 
iffs, apparently without thinking of the 
effect on others. 

The fundamental concept of our 
political philosophy—“Equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none”—has 
been as openly and flagrantly violated 
by business men as by politicians. 
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Now, with our system of government as it is, what is 
the general situation in which we find ourselves? 

First, there has been for years a constant tendency, of 
which all political parties are equally guilty, on the part 
of the politicians and the self-styled reformers to under- 
take to depart from the limitations imposed upon them 
by our several organic laws, to ignore the difference be- 
tween the rights of the several states and the federal gov- 


ernment, and to invade that 
“No-man’s Land” which we as 
a people so carefully and so 
wisely created as our protec- 
tion against the office-holding 
class—because the office-hold- 
ing class, regardless of title, in 
all nations and at all times 
have been the greatest menace 
to happiness, liberty and pros- 
perity of people as a whole. 

Second—too often we find 
men in high authority, exercis- 
ing important governmental 
powers, whose previous train- 
ing and experience does not 
qualify them to intelligently 
and wisely perform their pub- 
lic trusts. 

So it is that the office-hold- 
ing class is constantly attempt- 
ing to encroach upon the pri- 
vate rights of the citizen, con- 
stantly undertaking not simply 
to regulate in the public inter- 
est but to invade the field of 
management and of ownership 
itself. The recently enacted 
law imposing special and con- 
fiscatory taxes on _ profits 
earned which are not promptly 
paid out in dividends is not 
only the baldest economic fal- 
lacy, but is a direct, and in my 
opinion unconstitutional, inva- 
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sion of the rights of ownership of property. But the 
average politician has no real regard for the people’s 
rights—what they want is votes. 

Assuming this tendency to be unwise, as I think it is, 
whose fault is it and what is the remedy? Wherein 
should business be interested? For this condition busi- 
ness men—still using the broad definition of that term— 
are equally responsible with any other group. In relation 
to government, has business met all of its responsibili- 
ties? Reluctantly, I express this opinion, speaking gen- 
erally, that it has not measured up to its responsibilities. 
I do not mean to suggest that it has failed more than any 
other group or class, because that is not true. 

Under these conditions, then, what is there for busi- 
ness men, individually and jointly, to do which would 
better enable them to justify their existence and to help 
perpetuate our great representative democracy. For 
whatever it may be worth, I give you some of my views. 


Wherein Business Fails 


First, some criticisms, then some suggested remedies: 

1. Thinking primarily of their own immediate finan- 
cial situation, business men try to curry favor with both 
sides in a political campaign. In my opinion, a man who 
deliberately contributes to both contesting sides in an 
election is not only not a good 
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offend any of their potential patrons, so they keep silent 
leaving, in large degree, the crystallization of public 
opinion on the great questions of the day to the office- 
holding class, with inevitable result that the people as a 
whole do not really run this country as they should do in 
a representative democracy—and as they must do if the 
American system is to be perpetuated. 


Foolhardy Lobbying 


4. Dealing with legislative and similar matters, some 
business men, in what we ordinarily term “lobbying,” 
have been guilty of absurdities, to put it mildly, which 
are neither explainable nor justifiable. The recent con- 
duct of a few of those in the utilities industry has been 
a public disgrace, with the result that a few foolish or 
bad men have brought many good men in the same line of 
endeavor—indeed, business men in general—into public 
disrepute. But I have yet to see business in its organized 
capacity denounce by name those who have been traitors 
to legitimate business, and clean their own house as they, 
in my opinion, should do. 

Business has a right to be heard on all legislation af- 
fecting it, but its influence should be exerted openly and 
honorably, for in no other way can it permanently protect 
itself. 

5. Another fault of  busi- 





citizen, but not even a decent 
citizen. Such a one is simply 
trying to buy favor—he is un- 
dermining our system of gov- 


ernment. 
2. Business men, looking 
for some immediate selfish 


financial advantage, have 
themselves unhesitatingly ad- 
vocated governmental policies 
as to others which they de- 
nounce when made applicable 
to themselves. They ignore 
our system of government— 
they ignore the rights of oth- 
ers. Perhaps the attitude of 
business generally toward pub- 
lic transportation in its entire- 
ty is the best illustration of 
what I mean. They have 
sought temporary, selfish ad- 
vantage in fostering unsound 
transportation development— 
they have advocated regulatory 
policies not only unsound per 
se, but regardless of the line 


fiable. 





Business Must Openly Denounce 
Traitors 


Dealing with legislative and similar 
matters, some business men, in what we 
ordinarily term ‘lobbying’, have been 
guilty of absurdities, to put it mildly, 
which are neither explainable nor justi- 
The recent conduct of a few of 
those in the utilities industry has been 
a public disgrace, with the result that 
a few foolish or bad men have brought 
many good men in the same line of 
endeavor—indeed, business men in gen- 
eral—into public disrepute. 

But I have yet to see business in its 
organized capacity denounce by name 
those who have been traitors to legiti- 
mate business, and clean their own house 
as they, in my opinion, should do. 


ness, in my opinion, is that 
there is too great a tendency 
for big corporations to buy up 
small prosperous independent 
corporations, that is, to create 
monopolies. It may well be 
that such action will permit, 
through mass production, a 
cheapening of costs to the pub- 
lic; but, on the other side, it 
destroys what, in my opinion, 
is an indispensable factor in 
our economic system, namely, 
many independently owned and 
operated businesses engaged in 
active competition. Public re- 
action, speaking generally, to 
such mergers and consolida- 
tions will eventually bring 
about legislative _ reprisals, 
which are bad for all. 
Business cannot justly com- 
plain when the officeholder 
seeks more power in the gov- 
ernmental field, if it constantly 
does the same thing in the eco- 








of demarcation between state 

and federal rights. They have sought high tariffs, ap- 
parently without thinking of the effect on others. The 
fundamental concept of our political philosophy, “Equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none,” has been as 
openly and flagrantly violated by business men as by 
politicians. 

We have thought too much of our individual problems 
—not enough of our common problems. If this depres- 
sion has taught us. anything, it is that we must prosper 
as a whole, or suffer as a whole. The relationship of all 
lines of endeavor—their mutual dependency, their re- 
spective rights, have not been given sufficient considera- 
tion. The basis of all business statesmanship is an accu- 
rate knowledge of facts—the relation and probable effect 
of any given action to and on others. 

3. Business men have, for supposed immediate selfish 
financial advantage, hesitated to express their views on 
important controversial questions. They do not want to 





nomic field. Exactly where 
the line should be drawn I confess I do not know—here 
certainly is a field for business statesmanship. But the 
fact remains, and the sooner we realize it the better, that 
the public distrusts very large organizations—and the 
public will, in the end, control—and should. 

6. We, as a whole, have not taken our own employees 
into our confidence. They learn what little they know 
about our affairs from their own leaders or the politi- 
cians. Some employees have been overworked and un- 
derpaid—when a few do this, we all suffer. It is one of 
our greatest problems, and is, and should be, receiving 
our personal attention. Denouncing labor leaders and 
politicians will not solve this problem. We must prove 
by our own voluntary acts that our men may safely rely 
on us for a square deal. 

So much for criticism; now what can and should we 
do about it all? A few suggestions, if I may. 

1. We, the business men of this country, should each 
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study and become definitely and accurately acquainted 
with our political system, local, state and national, and 
we should advocate no action inconsistent therewith. Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not oppose real progress. 
Improvements may undoubtedly from time to time be 
made but they should be made only in that orderly man- 
ner provided by law. Making a change in the proper 
way is just as much a part of our system of government 
as the exercise of functions already vested in public au- 
thority. But we should insist, first at the bar of public 
opinion, then, if necessary, in the courts, that legislative 
and administrative action conform to the American sys- 
tem. 


Citizenship Too Easy to Attain 


2. We should insist, as I think we properly can, that 
those who come to America to seek liberty and to make 
their fortunes should accept our system of government 
without undertaking to alter it after the manner of their 
native and foreign systems, which they have deserted. 

It has been too easy under the law for foreigners to 
get into this country and too easy for them to become 
citizens. Further, it is unsound public policy to permit 
foreigners, having come in, to change their real names. 
They should do business and seek governmental reforms, 
if they can be called reforms, 
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doubt that each of you have been in the same situation 
in which I have frequently found myself, namely, that 
in voting I simply undertake to find that individual who 
seems to me to be the least objectionable, and not infre- 
quently I find none who are not objectionable. 


Dealing Honestly With Employees 

5.-One of the sore spots in this country is the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee. This is a 
problem which the politicians can never settle, because 
the politicians almost invariably are merely seeking votes 
—not an intelligent, fair, workable, longtime program be- 
tween employer and employee. The necessity for labor 
unions was largely brought about by the selfishness and 
ineptitude of some business men. The result is we all 
suffer. Here is the most fertile field for the foreign 
agitator and the contemptible demagogue. The present 
situation demonstrates that. 

The effort is being made even by some in high places 
to make class distinctions and to undertake to array one 
class against another, when in point of fact, they have 
a common interest and should be working directly with 
each other. How many business men undertake to dis- 
cuss all of their problems, without reservation, directly 
and frankly with their own men? We frequently criti- 

cize the politicians, and justly 





under their own real names— 
not assumed ones. 

3. We should see to it that 
in our educational and busi- 
ness institutions, and _ else- 
where, all the people are 
taught just what our system of 
government is, its powers and 
its limitations, wherein it dif- 
fers from forms and systems 
in other countries, now and 
heretofore—and above all its 
unquestioned blessings to the 
average citizen. We should 
demonstrate, as we can, by in- 
telligent analysis that the 
American system of govern- 
ment is the best on earth—and 
that its attempted destruction 
by foreign thinking persons is 
contrary to the public interest 
and not to be tolerated. 

The belief that “It cannot 
happen here” is unhappily not 
true and American business 
should rise en masse to sup- 
port the American system 
which has brought to the aver- 


ate monopolies. 


tion. 





Mergers Have Gone Too Far 


There is too great a tendency for big 
corporations to buy up small prosperous 
independent coporations, that is, to cre- 
It may well be that 
such action will permit, through mass 
production, a cheapening of costs to the 
public; but, on the other side, it destroys 
what, in my opinion, is an indispensable 
factor in our economic system, namely, 
many independently owned and operated 
businesses engaged in active competi- 


Public reaction, speaking generally, to 
such mergers and consolidations will to merit the confidence and 
eventually bring about legislative re- 
prisals, which are bad for all. Business 
cannot justly complain when the office- 
holder seeks more power in the govern- 
mental field, if it constantly does the 
same thing in the economic field. 


so, for the manner in which 
they deal with public ques- 
tions. And yet, has the aver- 
age man in business dealt any 
more frankly with his own em- 
ployees? I repeat that no 
political action will ever settle 
the so-called labor problem. 
That problem has its genesis 
in human nature and, try as 
the politicians will, human na- 
ture cannot be altered by leg- 
islative or administrative edict. 
What we need is direct, fair 
and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween those in managerial po- 
sitions and their fellow-work- 
ers whom they direct. But we 
must so conduct ourselves as 


trust of our men. If we play 
the game fairly, so will they. 
6. What we need in public 
office is not men who have 
made failures in private life 
but those who have made a 
success ; and if successful men 
are not patriotic enough to 








age man the greatest political 
and economic freedom and the 
greatest average prosperity known in recorded history. 

4. We should take an active part in all politics, not 
merely that we may hold office, not that we may control 
the men and women who do, but because that is the only 
Way in which we can perform the responsibilities of a 
citizen living in a representative democracy. Mere vot- 
Ing 1s not enough. The political organizations of this 
country, local and national, are very largely in the hands 
of the office-holding class. You and I have practically 
NO voice in the making of party platforms, in determin- 
Ing public policies, or choosing candidates for any public 
office. \Vhen we merely go to the polls to vote for one 
of the ‘and picked candidates which the highly organ- 
zed office holders have nominated, we fail miserably in 
the per!ormance of our public responsibilities. I do not 


perform their part of this com- 
mon responsibility of govern- 
ment, then they have no just cause to complain. 

If we are to have good government, if we are to main- 
tain our great representative democracy, if our children 
are to have the blessings of liberty and freedom of op- 
portunity, then all of us, all the time, must be willing to 
fulfill our several responsibilities at whatsoever cost. 





AIR EXPRESS SHIPMENTS set a new all-time high monthly record 
in September, according to a recent statement from the Air 
Express Division of the Railway Express Agency. During that 
month 43,153 packages were handled in the air express service, 
an increase of 14 per cent over August. For the first eight 
months of 1936 the air express business showed an increase of 
66 per cent over the corresponding period of 1935. 





Denver Zephyrs Ready for Overnight 
Chicago Service 






Ten-unit partially articulated trains seat 102 in coaches and provide 
93 berths with complete lounge and dining facilities 


for overnight service between Chicago and Denver, 
Colo., were delivered during October to the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. These trains, 
known as the Denver Zephyrs, Nos. 9906 and 9907, will 
be placed in regular service on November 7 on a 16-hour 
overnight schedule between the two cities. Each train 
is made up of 10 revenue body units, of which four 
are sleeping cars, and is provided with a two-unit Diesel- 
electric locomotive with an engine rating of 3,000 hp., 
exclusive of auxiliaries. With the locomotive attached 
these trains present an appearance conforming to that 
of the earlier three- and four-unit Zephyrs furnished by 
the same builder. It was with six body units of one of 
these trains, carried on 10 trucks, that one of the loco- 
motives made the run of 1,017 miles from Chicago to 
Denver in 12 hr. 12 min. 27 sec. on October 23. 
Each train provides 102 coach seats, 93 upper and 
lower berths, 10 parlor-car seats, and 104 lounge and 


T fer light-weight stainless-steel air-conditioned trains 


dining seats, with 31 additional seats in the men’s and 
women’s dressing rooms. Crew quarters are provided 
ahead of the cocktail lounge, with bunks for 12 persons. 

Back of the locomotive each train consists of six 
independent vehicles, some of single-body units and 
others two and three-unit articulated vehicles. The first 


unit is a two-truck car comprising an auxiliary power 
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unit which will supply 220-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
current for operation of lights, bar refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment. The equipment consists of 
four Diesel-driven generators, each with its own control 
panel. Back of the power unit is a 30-ft. railway post 
office and then a 24-ft. baggage space. 

The second body unit is a two-truck car consisting of 
a 23-ft. baggage space and sleeping quarters for the 

















dining-car crew of 12 men. It contains a shower room 
and lockers. 

In the same car and to the rear of the crew's 
quarters is a quarter-circle bar, a cocktail. lounge and @ 
cocktail-lounge annex. The bar has a mahogany top and 
is faced in mulberry. Back of it is a peach-colored 
etched edge-lighted mirror with metal trim. The re- 
frigerators are faced with stainless steel in harmony with 
the balance of the metal trim of the bar. The lounge 
proper is furnished with six fixed tables, two fixed 
curved sofas and 10 movable small chairs, the sofas and 
chairs being upholstered in dark tan leather. The cock- 
tail annex, which is separated from the lounge by an 
ornamental aluminum grille, contains accommodations 
for 16 passengers at tables between transverse leather- 
upholstered seats. A hinged cushion on the aisle seats 
provides easy access to the window seats. 
The lighting in this entire compartment is furnished 
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by indirect lights mounted in a pair of overhead ducts 
and by direct lighting furnished by vertical column 
lights placed on the pier panels. The lighting over the 
bar is furnished by lights hidden in a cove and by the 
edge-lighted mirror. The interior walls are painted 
mulberry below the belt rail to match the face of the 
bar and are covered with quartered oak paneling between 
the belt rail and the upper window rail, above which the 
walls and ceilings are painted buff. Venetian blinds at 
the windows are green on the inside and silver on the 
outside to match the stainless-steel train. The floor is 
covered with a light brown linoleum. 

The third body unit is a semi-articulated coach, seat- 
ing 64 persons, with a vestibule at the forward end. 
The seats are the rotating type with three-position re- 
clining backs, and removable center arm rests. They are 





Dimensions and Data for the Denver Zephyr Trains 


Length overall (including locomotives), ft. and in............ 883— 9 
Ss COE NEE RUN IN veo so. o'c neath elles « wee oc ses ae ceva 9— 3% 
Width over bottom skid rails, ft. and in..................... 10O—  &% 
Height, rail to top of locomotive roof, ft. and in.............. 13—10% 
Meisnt, rail to top Of Gar foot, ft. ON 10eo..6c 6c ean eens 12—10% 
Height, rail to top of passenger floor, ft. and in.............. 4— %/i6 
Estimated weight of 10 body units ready to run, lb........... 831,000 
Passenger accommodations: 

eee eee eee 102 Observation lounge .......... 22 
Ne 72 TE an Dice ieee e's s/o kes 40 
BONED, pice wictcaes arcane aie 12 Cocktatl 1OUNGE .. 66.cscvcesee 18 
a 6 COCNIEE GUE inosine cesicans 16 
Eee ree 3 Card playing section......... 8 
BS RMSE A ee rere 10 oo ee ere cee 309 





upholstered in a cheerful bluish-green striped plush and 
are provided with ash receivers which are built into the 
back accessible to the persons behind. Provision is made 
for setting tables between pairs of seats. Draperies are 
light olive green, roller curtains are sea green and. the 
carpet is taupe. At the forward end of the car, just back 
of the vestibule, are placed ladies’ and men’s rooms and 





Names of the Denver Zephyr Units 
No. 9906 No. 9907 
Locomotive 


Unit A.Silver King ....Silver Knight .1,800-hp. locomotive. 
Locomotive 


Unit B.Silver Queen ...Silver Princess .1,200-hp. booster. 


ae Silver Herald ..Silver Courier .Aux. engines, mail and bag- 
gage compartments, 
a Silver Lining ..Coach, cocktail room, crew 


quarters, crew shower bath, 
toilet, baggage compartment. 


ae <8.0c% Silver Spruce ..Silver City ....64-seat coach. 

ae Silver Plume ..Silver Lake ...38-seat coach. 

a Silver Service ..Silver Grill ...40-seat diner. 

a Silver State ...Silver Skates ..12-section sleeper. 

eee Sie 5-0. Silver Tip ..... Silver Screen ..12-section sleeper. 

8........Silver Tone ....Silver Arrow ..12-section sleeper. 

9........Silver Threads .Silver Sides ... Sleeper with six bedrooms, one 
drawing room, three compart- 
ments. 

ae Silver Streak ..Silver Flash ...Comb. parlor car and observa- 


tion lounge. 





at the rear of the car are two luggage lockers. Lower 
walls at the ends of the car and the pier panels are gray- 
green, while the upper walls and ceiling are cream. 

The fourth body unit is a fully articulated coach, seat- 
ing 3% passengers, fitted with three-position reclining 
seats. I'he seats are upholstered in henna with a two- 
tone striped pattern, the draperies are golden tan, the 
lower walls rust, the upper walls and ceiling flesh color, 
and the floor carpeted in mahogany. Between the for- 
ward end of the car and the entrance doors are two 
men's rooms, one a lavatory room and the other a toilet 
Toom. 'n the rear of the car is a spacious and luxuri- 


ously jurnished ladies’ lounge and annex. The lounge 
contai 


leather-upholstered chairs and sofa, dressing 
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table, electrically lighted mirrors, wall clock, dental foun- 
tain and three blue porcelain wash stands. 

The fifth body unit is a semi-articulated 40-passenger 
diner, with a kitchen 23 ft. long. Just back of the kitchen 
are fruit refrigerators on the one side and a pair of 
lockers on the other, one for storage of bread, glass- 
ware, etc., and the other to house equipment. At the 
rear of the car is the steward’s compartment, in which 
are linen locker, steward’s locker, a bottle refrigerator, 
a buffet and a steward’s desk. The desk is furnished 
with a telephone by which he can communicate with the 
bar at the forward end and the buffet in the rear car. 
The chairs have comfortable leather upholstery and the 
tables have ample room for four persons. 

The sixth and seventh body units constitute an articu- 
lated pair of section sleepers, each of which has 12 
sections with a men’s room at the forward end and a 


ladies’ room at the rear end. The seats in one of the 








cars are upholstered in a dark brown with a light tan 
figure design. The lower and end walls are in greenish 
gray-blue and the section partitions and ceiling are drab. 
Section curtains are brown, as is the carpet. The roller 


curtains are chocolate. In the other car the walls and 
ends are in dark brown and the ceiling and section par- 
titions in a bluish tint. The seats are upholstered in 
blue with tan stripes and the section curtains are in 
Copenhagen blue. The roller curtains are chocolate and 
the carpet brown. Items of noteworthy interest in this 
and the following section sleeper unit are the four 

“tall men” berths which measure 6 ft. 8 in. long. The 
other berths are 1% in. longer and slightly w ider than 
those on conventional trains. Wide windows offer af 
unobstructed view to the passenger. At each lower- 
berth seat adjacent is placed a small mirror. An alt- 
conditioning outlet is placed at the foot of each lower 
berth and is exposed only when the berth is made up. 
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in the “Denver Zephyr” Trains 


The air-conditioning outlet for the upper berth is placed 
at the side of the overhead duct. These outlets are fur- 
nished with a shutter control. 

The eighth and ninth body units constitute another 
two-unit articulated vehicle, the forward one being a 
I2-section sleeper and the other one containing one 
drawing room, three compartments and six bedrooms. 
The section sleeper, which has men’s and women’s 
lounges, has walls and ends in dark green-blue, and 
ceiling and section partitions in robin’s-egg blue. Seats 
are upholstered in taupe with a dark-brown checkered 
plaid. Section curtains are Copenhagen blue. The car- 
pet is brown and the roller curtains chocolate. 

In the room car each room has an individual deco- 
rative ireatment in which Flexwood is used freely with 
carefully selected upholstery and drapes. Each room has 
a smai! illuminated clock and is fitted for a portable 
radio which can be obtained from the porter. Another 
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feature of these rooms is an electric outlet for electric 
razors, curling irons, or other electric appliances. There 
are similar outlets and clocks in all sleeper and coach 
wash rooms. 

The tenth body unit is a two-truck, combination par- 
lor and observation lounge car with a buffet placed mid 
length. The front end of this car contains 10 revolving 
parlor chairs upholstered in fawn. The lower walls are 
cocoanut brown, the upper walls are sand, and the ceil- 
ing oyster white. The draperies are brilliant rose with 
white stripes and the roller curtains are fawn. The floor 
is carpeted in a reddish brown border-line pattern in 
sand color with large spots of peach. At the end of the 
car adjoining the parlor section there is a toilet at either 
side. Just behind the parlor-car section is an ebony 
writing desk with stainless-steel legs and trim, and two 
card sections of four seats each. 

The observation lounge contains 16 single seats and 
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three love seats upholstered in various colors and pat- 
terns. The walls and draperies are the same as those 
in the parlor section, but the oyster-white ceiling has 
stripes of tangerine. The woodwork of the chairs is 
silver-gray walnut. The floor is the same as that in the 
parlor section. The buffet is mahogany with the top of 
stainless steel and glass. An ornamental ceiling fixture 
extends from the buffet toward the rear. The large 
windows at the sides and the curved windows at the 
rear enable the passengers to see the surrounding coun- 
try from all angles. 

All body units in each train, including the two loco- 
motive units, are named. The schedule of names for 
the two trains is shown in a table. 


Construction 


All car sheathing and structure, except the end under- 
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One of the Coaches — Indirect 
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frames, needle beams and articulated end sills are stain- 
less steel, known as 18-8. While this material is avail- 
able in a wide range of physicals, those used in the 
construction of these cars are either high-tensile (150,- 
000 Ib. tensile strength), which is used for those parts 
where light-weight strength is most important, or low- 
tensile (100,000 Ib. tensile strength), which is used 
where ductility or special finish is most important. 
Fundamentally, the roof and under structure (floor 
stringers and belly side) serve as compression and ten- 
sion chords of a beam. They are connected by a Pratt 
truss, modified as necessary for doors and windows. 
The longitudinal moldings serve to reinforce against 
localized stresses due to eccentricities. Necessary rein- 
forcements are applied in accordance with determina- 
tions made in the analysis of the various components of 
the structure. In the vicinity of door openings which 
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Last Car 


occur between truck centers the reinforcements are in 
the form of additional carlines and flat sheets welded in- 
side the corrugated roof sheets. Reinforcements of this 
type have proved most efficient in resisting shear at 
these points. 

The end structure is properly analyzed to withstand 
buffing, traction, vertical and lateral loads that are to 
be expected in service and as specified by the Railway 
Mail Service. At the articulating joints the car body is 
riveted to an extended center plate made of annealed 
cast steel in which the side bearings are incorporated. 
The points of connection are amply reinforced to per- 
mit a satisfactory riveted joint, and the strength in effect 
tapered from this heavy casting to the light structure. 
The design of these end sills is such that the male casting 
on one car rests in a pocket in the female casting of the 
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adjoining car and the female casting in turn rests in a 
pocket in the truck center plate. Vertical loads are with- 
stood by the end truss of the car structure. The bend- 
ing moment due to inherent articulation eccentricity is 
resisted by the sill casting, which extends into and is 
attached to a Cromansil needle beam and the stainless- 
steel center sill, and by a vertical beam extending to the 
roof on either side of the passageway. These vertical 
beams serve also as anti-telescoping members meeting 
the Railway Mail Service specifications for full strength. 
The extended attachment of these beams to the roof is 
designed to withstand the shear developed at the upper 
en’? of the beams. 

At non-articulating ends, the under car structure con- 
sists of an end underframe made of Cromansil welded 
into a unit and subsequently stress relieved. The design 
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of this unit is such that it serves as body bolster, side 
bearings, draft-gear housing, and end sill and center sill 
back to the stainless-steel center sill. This member is 
likewise riveted to the reinforced stainless-steel body 
structure. 

The entire exterior is sheathed in stainless steel selected 
for finish. The combination of full finished paneling and 
bright finished moldings presents a pleasing appearance 
which can be maintained by ordinary shop washing. 
The surface is unpainted except for lettering on letter 
board and name plates. 

The doors throughout this train are so constructed 
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as to fit flush and present a continuation of the body 
appearance when closed. The rails and the fluted 
panels and all other moldings which are interrupted at 
the door opening are applied on the door so that when 
the doors are closed there is no apparent break in the 
car contour. The baggage and mail doors are sus- 
pended from an overhead track and are guided by a 
floor track which leads the door from a flush closed 
position to an open position inside the car body. Pas- 
senger doors are double type hinged on either side. 
In addition to the vertical split, certain of the doors 
are split horizontally approximately at the belt rail 
to permit the train crew to pick up train dispatches. 

The interior doors are hinged in such a way that 
there is no possibility of pinching, although anti-pinch 
plates are not applied. 

Outside passenger doors are fitted with folding steps 
which, when not in use, are folded into the car body and 
present an appearance similar to the body proper. A 
novel feature is a light mounted in the lower riser of 
these steps which is operated automatically by the trap 
mechanism. The steps themselves are faced with alu- 
minum Diamondette treads with a nosing of punched and 
formed stainless steel as a guard against slipping. 

The side windows at passenger seats are of generous 
size. They are composed of two thicknesses of shatter- 
proof glass with a hermetically sealed, dehydrated air 
space between them. This dehydrated air space pre- 
cludes the possibility of condensation on the inner glass 
when it is subjected to temperature drop. The her- 
metically sealed air space cannot change its water vapor 
content, nor can its dust content increase. The double 
glazing reduced the heat transfer. All sashes are in- 
serted in stainless-steel frames which are securely at- 
tached to the side frames with stainless-steel screws. 
The glass itself is cushioned from the frames by the 
generous use of rubber. 

The insulation of the passenger cars is Flame-Proofed 
Dry Zero applied as blankets to fit the voids between 
the inner and outer walls. The side-wall material 1s 
3 in. thick and the roof and end material is 2 in. thick. 
The underside of the floor over the trucks is insulated 
by a corrugated or undulating layer of 1%4-in. Thermo- 
felt, which is retained and protected on the underside 
by stainless-steel sheets attached to the floor stringers. 
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Belly side insulation consists of '4-in. Hairinsul faced 
with Seisal Kraft paper, and the belly hatches are in- 
sulated with %4-in. Hairinsul protected with Mulehide. 
The insulation in the baggage rooms, railway postoffice 
and engine-roof sides and roof is Navy type Alfol ap- 
plied in six layers. 

The cars are fitted with automatic connectors made 
by the Ohio Brass Company. These connectors com- 
prise air and steam, 220-volt power lines, telephone, 
control and signal circuits. They are mounted beneath 
the O-B Tight-Lock couplers and the semi-permanent 
drawbars, which are applied in place of couplers be- 
tween certain cars. Tight-Lock couplers are placed 
between the two locomotive units, between the second 
locomotive unit and the first car, between the first and 
second cars, and between the fifth and sixth body units. 
The semi-permanent bolted drawbars are used between 
the second and third units, the seventh and eighth units, 
and the ninth and tenth units. , 


Train Power Supply 


Power for air conditioning, lighting, battery charging, 
ventilating, blowers, refrigeration, radios, telephones 
and various accessories is generated by four Diesel 
engine-generator sets located in the first car. Each set 
consists of an 85-hp., 6-cylinder Cummins Diesel engine, 
driving a General-Electric 50-kw., 220-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cycle generator. 

The power from the generating units is distributed 
through the train by two three-wire train lines, one 
supplying the air-conditioning load and the other the 
lighting. Under normal conditions of operation the 
train lines are separated and supplied by separate gen- 
erators, so that no flicker of the lights can be caused 
by the starting of air-compressor motors. 

The connected load on the air-conditioning train line 
is about 75 kw., while that on the lighting train line 
is about 20 kw. 

In addition, there is a two-wire battery train line. 
There is a 430-amp.-hr., 32-volt Exide MVAHT-25 
batterv in the auxiliary encine room, and another 217- 
amp.-hr., 32-volt, MVAHT-13 Exide battery in the 
eighth car. The battery train line is used for battery 
charging, air-conditioning and heating control, genera- 
tor excitation, emergency lights, brake control and train 
signals. 

Electrical connections between cars equipped with 
Tight-Lock couplers are made by the spring contacts in 
the connectors built into the couplers. The same method 
of electrical connections is used between cars having 
bolted drawbars. Between articulated units the elec- 
trical connections are carried from one unit to the other 
by flexible cables secured to studs on one body and 
plugs and receptacles on the one adjoining. 

The connectors which form part of the couplers in- 
clude two air connections, one 2-in. steam line, 11 power 
contacts and 30 control contacts. A drum switch which 
1s mechanically interlocked with the air-line valves opens 
the control contacts which are normally energized. Sepa- 
tate connector isolating contactors de-energize exposed 
connector-line contacts when cars are separated. 

Uncer usual conditions of operation two generators 
are used on the air-conditioning train line and one on 
the lighting train line. It is possible to put any gen- 
erator on either train line, and, in any case, when two 
are connected together it is necessary to synchronize the 
second generator placed on the line. No synchroscope 
's required to connect the machines in parallel. When 
@ seco] machine is to be put on the line it is brought 
ry to speed by means of the engine, and when full speed 

Teacned a centrifugal speed switch closes line con- 
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Interior of One of the Bedrooms 


tactors which connects the second machine to the bus 
without field. The generator has an induction or amor- 
tisseur winding, which tends to hold the speeds together. 
The field is then applied which pulls the second ma- 
chine into step. Generator excitation is obtained from 
the battery. 

Each of the four power units in the auxiliary power 
car includes a Leece-Neville 1,500-watt, 38-volt d. c. 





Ladies’ Dressing Room in One of the Sleeper 














auxiliary generator. Normally the current developed 
by the auxiliary generators is used for battery charging. 
This power source may be supplemented by a motor- 
generator set, which derives its power from the a.c. train 
line. It consists of a General-Electric 220-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cycle motor, driving a 5-kw., 38-volt d.c. generator. 

Standby power for operation of the air-conditioning 
equipment may be supplied to each car separately 
through a Pyle-National receptacle. There is a red 
pilot light adjoining each receptacle, which, when lighted, 
indicates to the electrician inserting the plug, first, that 
the connection is completed and, second, that phase rota- 
tion is correct. A phase-rotation relay on the power 
panel in each car holds the standby power circuit open 
if phase rotation is wrong. 

There are also a.c. standby power receptacles on 
the third, fourth and eighth cars, which can be used 
to supply power to the lighting train line feeding all 
essential services. Each of the two cars equipped with 
batteries is also equipped with Pyle-National battery- 
charging receptacles. 


Air Conditioning 
The air-conditioning equipment is as made by the 
Frigidaire Corporation and consists of electrically 
driven compressors and condensors mounted beneath 
the floor of the cars with overhead thermostatically 




















The Kitchen 


controlled, combination cooling and heating units and 
blowers. Each of the air-conditioning compressors is 
driven by a 220-volt, 3-phase a.c. line-start induction 
motor, with a full-load current of 38 amperes and a 
starting current of 166 amperes. A device called a 
program starter makes it impossible for two or more 
motors to start simultaneously. 

The air distribution is accomplished by openings in 
overhead ducts. The coaches, lounges, dining car and 
parlor car are fitted with overhead air ducts which 
deliver the conditioned air through an opening be- 
tween the false ceiling and the underside of the light- 
ing duct. The ducts are provided with vanes and other 
means for controlling delivery of air. In the section 
cars conditioned air is delivered by openings in the 
underside and on the side of the overhead ducts and, 
in addition, the air is conveyed to the lower berth by 
ducts built into the section headboards. 

Filtered fresh air for the air-conditioning system is 
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Not Yet in Place 


taken through openings in the sides of the car roof. 
Side-wall radiators, under thermostatic control, are 
located close to the floor. The thermostatic control of 
the overhead and floor heat and cooling equipment 1s 
similar to existing installations on air-conditioned cars. 

The kitchen ventilation comprises an air curtain to 
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connects certain interior car lights, passageway lights, 
markers, etc., to the d.c. train line. When the a.c. cit 
cuits are again energized the relay is restored auto 
matically to its former position and all lights are again 
operated from the ac. power source. 

All cars but sleepers and the observation-lounge sec 
tion of the rear car have general indirect lighting pri 
vided by lighting troughs on either side of the central 
ceiling air-conditioning duct. The troughs are equipped 
with 25-watt lamps on 10-in. spacings, where the light 
is not augmented by baggage-rack fixtures. 

Baggage-rack fixtures are used in coaches and in 
parlor section of the rear car. These are Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company fixtures, having double 
prismatic light distribution control and _ individual 
toggle switches. There is one 25-watt lamp in eac! 
unit and there is one unit over each coach seat or over 
each chair in the parlor section. Where baggage-rack 
fixtures are used the ceiling ducts have 15-watt lamps 
on 15-in. centers. 

Luminator lens-type lighting units with 25-watt 

















Application of the Insulation 





































prevent kitchen odors from reaching the dining room, 
and three large Safety overhead exhaust fans. The air 
curtain is formed by outside air, taken through a 
grilled opening in the roof side, which is directed across 
the pantry-dining-room doorway in a layer from a duct 
constructed on either side of the doorway. The ex- 
haust fans draw only a small amount of conditioned 
air from the dining room in excess of the air from 
the curtain. 

Despite the lack of perceptible drafts the circulation 
of air in these cars is complete every two minutes. 
Enough fresh air is taken in during the operation of 
the air-conditioning equipment to provide a change of 
air in approximately seven minutes. 


Lighting 


Thirty-two-volt lighting is used throughout the 
tran. There is a 5-kv.a. single-phase transformer in 
each car. These transformers are connected over the 
three phases. of the lighting train line, so as to balance 
the load in each phase. In addition to the 32-volt sec- 
ondary for lighting, the transformers have a 110-volt 
tap which supplies outlets in washrooms, drawing 
rooms, bedrooms and compartments for electric razors, 
heating pads, curling irons, etc. 

Emergency lighting is supplied from the battery. In 
case there is no 220-volt a.c. power available, a relay 


lamps are used in passageways, vestibules and in some 
washroom locations. 

Two new types of Safety fixtures are used in the 
sleepers. The ceiling lights consist of an inverted whit 
bowl, in which the light source is concealed by a longi- 
tudinal aluminum strip or band. Glass risers on either 
side of the band further diffuse the light. The unit is 
equipped with a 75-watt lamp. 

The lower-berth lamps are also novel in form. ‘They 
are spherical and are made of opal glass with a -lear- 
glass circle or lens to furnish localized intensity for 
reading. One of them is fitted with a blue night light 
controlled by a toggle switch under the window sill. 
Each light has its own toggle switch for its 25-watt 
white light. The upper berths have two 15-watt fix- 
tures of semi-spherical opal glass. The floor is lighted 
by aisle lights placed between alternate pairs of sections 
and staggered on opposite sides. Edge-lighted symbolic 
Details of the Frame and Floor Structure glass signs at the ends of the car show the location of 
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men’s and ladies’ washrooms. In the washrooms there 
are lights over the mirrors, and in the ladies’ rooms 
there are four column lights on either side and between 
sections of the dressing-table mirror. The rooms in the 
bedroom car have ceiling, mirror and berth lights. 
The observation section of the rear car has diffused 
lighting fixtures, making continuous cove lighting over 
the windows. These cove lights are fitted with double 
25-watt receptacles on 20-in. spacing. General lighting 
and lighting decoration is provided by a central ceiling 
light of molded flashed opal glass. It is semi-cy lindrical 
in form and is made in ribbed sections which provide a 
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All car piping is of copper tubing. The piping on the 
trucks is extra-heavy wrought steel. The staffless whee] 
type hand brakes are installed in vestibules of each train 
unit. These are so placed that only the wheels are ex- 
posed to passenger view. The wheels are finished in 
white bronze in harmony with the metal interior trim of 
the cars. 


Trucks 
All car trucks are four-wheel, equalized swing-bolster 
type with 33-in. wheels on 8-ft. centers. Each truck is 
furnished with four hydraulic shock absorbers to dampen 











Partial List of Specialties on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Denver Zephyrs 


a RE Ee Electro-Motive Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Auxiliary power plant. ..General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 

..United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Youngstown Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 


Stainless steel 


ee, Lukenweld, Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 
End sill castings and truck 

ON ore tera oe eg ecasete General Steel Castings Corp:, Eddystone, Pa. 
Wheels and ICD a. saiee se sel Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Rubber parts in trucks..... United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York 
Side bearings in truck. .A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
King pins in trucks........ W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
Tight-Lock couplers -Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Shock absorbers ........... Houde Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
OI err re National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Foundation brakes and 
springs, both elliptical and 
ME reais Dicker: Hark ac 4 a * Wu aril American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
PS ER eee Westinghouse Air Brake Co. , Wilmerding, Pa. 
Bearings ...... .... ... ..Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 
Diaphragms ...Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago 
IIE, 195.e oho oicecree wa eee Alfol Insulation Co., New York 
American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago 
Dry Zero Corporation, Chicago 
Kimberley-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
Air conditioning ........... Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio 
Ventilators and exhausts...,Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, Conn. 
EE weinuvdnloedcbwaeaaet Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
Eeewlatiom, pipe ..... 02.00% Johns-Manville Corp., New York 
Keasbey Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


RE een ne Luminator, Inc., Chicago 
: Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
NON oti ee penktas wonde Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Phila., Pa. 


RE. cama nmgienniewe ease cee Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Electrical fittings and charg- 
ing receptacles .....2..-. Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
ME SGiirela ane ate iuadate oe Armstrong Cork eo, Lancaster, Pa. 
ee RO re ree L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York 
Interior panels, wall and ceil- : 
ee are dae ears Pantasote Co., Inc., New York 


Masonite Corp., Chicago 
Occasional furniture and din- 


ing-room chairs ........+. Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Dining-room chairs ........ Mandel Bros., Chicago 
ERR Ee eee S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner, Mass. 
Upholstery for seats........ Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston 
pe ee Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rubber seats and cushions..Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Window curtains .......... Railway Curtain Company, Chicago 
IN ict ad Salen, Bike w och'ed 9910s Orinoka Mills, New York 
Venetian blinds ...... eeeee Kirsch Co. > ee, Mich. 
SE SS eer ee Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GE ee re Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. 
Kitchen equipment ........./ Angelo Colonna, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ce ee eer Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago 
Railway express ........... Railway Express Agency, New York 
Mail equipment ............ Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
BOD can anne nedan eek .-.eRussell & Erwin, New Britain, Conn. 
Water coolers ...........0. Henry Giessel & Co., Chicago 
- Water cups and dispensers..Logan Drinking Cup Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Individual Drinking Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 
BOE kos ccewacencces Crane Co., Chicago 
: a ee ee Duner Co., Chicago 


Copper pipes and fittings... 
Miscellaneous plumbing fix- 
WEEE wahansedenatevsenas Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury 








continuous line of light. The light source consists of 
Lumiline lamps. Sixteen vertically mounted Lumiline 
lamps are also used to light the rear sign. 


Braking 


The operating brake is Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany’s electro-pneumatic modified H.S.C., operated by 
air pressure supplied by the locomotive and controlled by 
electricity. The trains are equipped with retardation 
controls which function at four selected speeds and 
operate in conjunction with speed-control governors on 
the second and tenth trucks behind the locomotive. The 
large air reservoirs are made of stainless steel and the 
smaller ones of aluminum. In order that full advantage 
of this braking system may be taken the third and sev- 
enth body units are furnished with sand boxes and sand- 
ers. These sand boxes are placed at the rear of lockers 
in these cars and occupy space which is usually of little 
value. The filling door is on the outside panel and they 
can be filled by bucket or hose. 

The communicating signal is electro-pneumatic up to 
the first car in which is placed a solenoid valve to reduce 
the pressure and to operate a charged signal pipe in the 
tractor unit. Push buttons are located throughout the 
train in vestibules and similarly important locations. In 
the table of the rear car there is a control box in which 
are train-signal push buttons, a back-up control valve, 
switch for the back-up light and valve for the back-up 
horn. This equipment is normally out of sight under the 
table top, but an easily operated trap door presents the 
entire set of controls for each operation. 








the lateral swing action. The vibration and sound-dead- 
ening is controlled through the generous use of special 
low cold flow rubber at strategic points. The journal 
bearings are made by the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany and are provided with a special hsaiings cover where 
the speed-control drive is taken. Castings are made of 
nickel steel, double annealed and drawn, and equalizers, 
spring-hanger safety straps, crossbar and swing hangers 
are made of forged steel. 


*K * * 





On the Canadian Pacific near Ste Anne de Bellevue, © 
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A Denver Zephyr Two-Unit 3,000 Hp. Locomotive 


Denver Zephyrs Hauled by 3,000-Hp. 


Diesel Locomotives - 


Main unit provides 1,800 hp. and the operator's cab—Booster unit 
provides 1,200 hp. and train-heating boilers 


which recently made a record high-speed run over 

the lines of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, Colo., as described in the 
Railway Age of October 31, are hauled by 3,000-hp. 
double-unit Diesel-electric locomotives designed and 
built at the LaGrange, IIl., plant of the Electro-Motive 
Corporation, subsidiary of General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Each locomotive embodies essentially welded 
steel construction throughout, with a stainless-steel ex- 
terior and front end similar to the previous Zephyr 
trains. The locomotive consists of two units: Unit A 
which is 56 ft. 9 in. long, weighs 110 tons and de- 
velops 1,800 hp.; and Unit B, which is 55 ft. long, 
weighs 103 tons and develops 1,200 hp. The entire 
locomotive, therefore, is about 116 ft. long over the 
couplers, weighs 213 tons and develops a total of 3,000 
hp., exclusive of auxiliaries. 

Locomotive Unit A houses two EMC 900-hp. Diesel- 
electric power plants, complete with auxiliaries, bat- 
teries, air compressors and sufficient fuel capacity to 
make this unit wholly independent. All electric gen- 
erators and driving motors were furnished by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The cab or operator’s com- 
partment is located in the forward end, the cab floor 
being elevated to furnish an unobstructed view of both 
sides of the track. The cab is divorced from the main 
engine room by an insulated steel partition with doors. 
An outside entrance door is also provided on each side 
of the cab. Cab equipment consists of an operator’s 
control station complete with all necessary controls for 
Operatins the locomotive, brake valves, sander valve, 


T 10-car Denver Zephyr trains, a part of one of 


instrument panels, switches, cab heater, and adjustable 
upholstered seats for engineman and mechanician. All 
cab windows and doors have shatterproof glass. ‘There 
are air-operated windshield wipers and window de- 
frosters on the front windows. 

Back of the cab is the main power plant compart- 
ment. Air intake grilles are located at the front end 
above the operator’s cab and on each side of the unit 
at the rear end of the engine compartment, close to 
the roof line, to permit the entrance of clean air to the 
engine-cooling blower fans. In order to prevent any 
possible accumulation of snow, moisture or dirt in the 
high and low voltage cabinets, all of this equipment is 
enclosed in a large steel cabinet. Each of the 900-hp. 
power plants is entirely separate and complete, and 
may be operated separately should occasion require. 
An O-B Tight-Lock coupler is provided between the 
two locomotive units. However, all electrical, air, water 
and steam connections are of the usual conventional 
design. 

Locomotive Unit B houses one EMC 1,200-hp. Diesel- 
electric power plant complete with auxiliaries, battery, 


air compressor, two heating boilers and sufficient fuel 
and water capacity for the service for which this unit 
was designed. Air intake grilles are located on each 


side of the rear end of the unit, close to the roof line, 
to provide for the entrance of clean air for cooling the 
engine. This unit has a hostler’s control station to 
permit turning at terminals. A toilet for the train 
crew is also incorporated in this unit. 

The locomotive body-framing construction is of a new 
welded-steel type, patterned more nearly after a Howe 
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truss bridge than conventional designs. There is no 
center sill, buff and drag stresses being transmitted to 
lower chords of the side trusses through beams which 
take the place of the end sills of ordinary construction. 
The members of each truss are connected top and bot- 
tom with large gussets, and are welded together in one 
unit, especial care being taken in the design to permit 
longitudinal welds only. Where the frame members 
connect with the trusses, gussets develop the full value 
of the members. At body bolsters and at each end 
of the roof hatches, in addition to the end frames, ex- 
tremely strong arches are provided of sufficient strength 
to take care of torsional stresses when jacking up the 
locomotive body at diagonally opposite corners. 

The floor and all equipment are supported on the 
bolsters and on cross members carried by the side 
trusses. Outside sheathing is also supported on the 
trusses and carries no part of the body stresses. Un- 





One of the 900-Hp. Diesel Engines in Unit A of the Locomotive 


usual collision resistance is provided by making the 
lower chords of the side trusses the same height above 
the rail as the line of draft. The front end sill, 5 ft. 
deep and extending down to within 15 in. of the rails, 
presents in collision a low, solid ram, well adapted to 
clear any ordinary obstacle from the track without dam- 
age to the train. 

Material used in the locomotive body construction con- 
sists of high-tensile, carbon-molybdenum steel in all mem- 
bers where the section size is determined by stress, either 
actual or arbitrary, to meet the specifications of main-line 
railway mail service. Members in which the sections are 
determined by the necessity for stiffness and not stress 
are made of mild carbon steel. The locomotive body, 


exclusive of power plant and outside finish, weighed 
30,000 Ib. and stood a static test of twice the normal load 
with only twice the normal deflection of .125 in. The 
outside finish is stainless steel to conform with the de- 
sign of the revenue cars, built by the Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., for use in the rest of the train. 
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All trucks are four-wheel power trucks of EMC de- 
sign, equipped with Commonwealth alloy  cast-stee 
frames, tested in the rough to 2% times their normal 
load. Equalizers, made of special steel, stood a drop test 
of 2,000 Ib. from 54 ft. without rupture. Wear plates, 
provided where necessary in the truck design, are made 
of high-manganese carbon steel. The Bethlehem 36-in, 
heat-treated multiple-wear steel wheels have 1 in 40 
straight taper treads, ground after application to the 
axles, which have the same general dimensions as the 
E-12 axle, with 6%4-in. by 12-in. journals mounted in 
Timken roller bearings. The trucks are equipped with 
Simplex clasp brakes, there being four brake cylinders 
per truck, with Westinghouse automatic slack adjusters 
connected on each side of the truck so that a hand-brake 
equalizing lever placed at one end of the truck will apply 
the brakes on all of the wheels. There are two 18-in, 
brake shoes per wheel. Houdaille double-acting shock 
absorbers are installed on all trucks between the bolster 
and the truck transoms. 


Details of the Power Plant Equipment 


The power plant equipment of locomotive Unit A con- 
sists of two 12-cylinder V-type, 900-hp., 2-cycle Diesel 
engines, each direct-connected through a flexible coupling 
to a d.c. generator of sufficient capacity to transmit con- 
tinuously the rated output of the engine to the traction 
motors under all conditions for which the locomotive was 
designed. Power plant equipment of Unit B consists of 
one 16-cylinder V-type, 1,200 hp., 2-cycle Diesel engine 
direct-connected through a flexible coupling to a dc. 
generator. 

The power produced by the prime mover is delivered 
to the driving wheels through an electrical transmission 
consisting of generator, traction motors, and control ap- 
paratus. Each engine has its own independent transmis- 
sion equipment, the only interconnection between these 
transmissions being in the control. 

The main engine is cranked by motoring the main 
generator. Special starting fields, incorporated in the 
generator, are connected to the storage battery through 
magnetic contactors which are operated by a push button 
switch located at the control station. 

There are four traction motors, two per truck, in each 
unit of the locomotive which are geared to the driving 
axles and supported in the truck frames by spring-nose 
type suspension. Motors of the 1,800-hp. unit°are forced- 
draft ventilated, air being supplied by centrifugal blow- 
ers driven by the main engines. Motors of the 1,200-hp. 
unit are of the self-ventilating type, air being supplied 
through ducts from the power plant compartment. 

The control station, which is located in the cab, has but 
two levers, one for controlling the forward and backward 
movement of the locomotive, the other being the main 
throttle which regulates the engine speed and thereby the 
speed of the locomotive. All three power plants are 
operated from one control station by means of the EMC 
multiple-control system. No controller is necessary t0 
regulate the supply of current to the traction motors, a 
this control is entirely automatic, the transition of the 
traction-motor connections being accomplished at the 
proper time by a specially-designed power switch. 

Auxiliary equipment for each of the three engines com 
sists of an auxiliary generator for main-generator excita 
tion, charging the battery, operating locomotive lights, 
fuel pump and control equipment, etc., a mec! inically 
driven air compressor and air intake fans. “ 32-cell 
MVAH 25-plate Exide Ironclad battery is furnis! od with 
each unit to supply power for engine starting, ti wsmls 


(Continued on page 688) 
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LCC. Approves C. & D. in East 


Requires, however, that minimum rate be increased from 30 to 
45 cents—A\llowances to shippers who do own hauling 


freight now being performed by several eastern rail- 

roads and the proposals of the eastern roads gener- 
ally, as well as certain water carriers, to broaden the 
service so as to make it substantially universal ‘in appli- 
cation in Official Classification territory were found jus- 
tified by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a report 
and order made public on October 30, except insofar as 
a minimum rate less than 45 cents per 100 pounds is ap- 
plied and proposed, and insofar as the proposed schedules 
fail to provide for payment of allowances to consignors 
and consignees using Inland Freight Station No. 1 at 
New York City. . 

The report and order were issued following a general 
investigation of the plan now in effect instituted by the 
commission on June 1 after it had suddenly suspended 
the new tariffs filed by the eastern roads generally to be- 
come effective on April 1. 

The commission’s authorization extends also to the al- 
lowance of 5 cents per 100 pounds to consignors or con- 
signees who make their own arrangements for pick-up 
and delivery, proposed in the suspended tariffs but not 
in effect at present in the East. 

Setting aside the suspension of the new tariffs, which 
had been held up until November 1 upon protests of 
truck operators, but which had later been voluntarily de- 
ferred by the railroads for an 


Piscigns and delivery service on less-than-carload 


WasHIncrTon, D. 
which the commission has assigned matters pertaining to 
regulation of motor vehicles, and because of some of their 
decisions in previous cases, failed to agree with the ma- 
jority in this case. Commissioner Lee dissented and 
Commissioners Caskie and Eastman dissented in part 
because they agreed with the conclusions of the majority 
on one of the principal points raised by the trucking in- 
terests, finding that motor vehicle operations conducted 
by the railroads within terminal areas are subject to the 
provisions of Part I of the interstate commerce act rath- 
er than to Part II, the motor carrier act. Commissioner 
Lee said the railroads had failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of Part II which are not found in Part I nor 
inconsistent with any of the applicable provisions of Part 
I, and that the commission should have found the tar- 
iffs not justified. Commissioner Eastman took occasion 
to write a long statement expressing the opinion that the 
tariffs should be disapproved and that if they were “the 
chances would be much improved that this important 
matter of less-than-carload freight would be dealt with 
in a constructive and really effective way.” 
sioner Caskie concurred in this expression. 

Mr. Eastman not only objected to the uniform allow- 
ance to shippers who elect to perform pick-up and de- 
livery service for themselves, saying that if storedoor 
service is given as an optional alternative to a station 
service the line-haul rates 


Commis- 





indefinite period, the commis- 
sion’s order now requires the 


should be stated on a station- 
to-station basis and an extra 


roads to establish and put in 
force on or before December 
21, upon not less than 10 days’ 
notice, a rate of not less than 
45 cents per 100 pounds on 
shipments accorded pick-up 
and delivery. The decision and 
orders were considered by a 
committee of Official territory 
carriers on November 2, when 
it was concluded that the 
tariffs which had been under 
suspension would be supple- 
mented to conform to the com- 
mission’s findings effective No- 
vember 16, on 10 days’ notice. 

The principal issues in the 
case were the questions as to 
whether the railroads should 
be required to obtain certifi- 
cates as common carriers by 
motor vehicles before furnish- 
ing the collection and delivery 
Service, the propriety of the al- 
Owancc, and as to whether the 
€xistine rates were too low for 
the additional service. 

Three members of the com- 
mission who are sometimes 
called ““notor-minded” because 
they coxstitute Division 5, to 





No Remedy Without Pooling, 
Says Eastman 


“The railroads ought to establish uni- 
versal store-door pick-up and delivery 
service for less-than-carload freight, and 
they ought to reduce many of the ap- 
plicable rates. But if they are to do 
these things and prosper, they must or- 
ganize for the efficient and economical 
handling of such freight. It is now 
handled in a crude and very wasteful 
way. The traffic must be greatly con- 
centrated and expedited and much of the 
present station expense eliminated. The 
railroads know how these faults can be 
corrected, but their divergent interests 
in forwarding companies and like con- 
siderations have prevented them from 
co-operating in a common endeavor to 
that end..... 

“No really effective correction of the 
present general and great waste is pos- 
sible without a much greater degree of 
collective effort on the part of all the 
railroads.” 
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charge should be levied when 
pick-up or delivery service is 
desired, but he said the rail- 
roads had not shown the rates 
to be within the minimum lim- 
its of reasonableness. 

The majority took the posi- 
tion that the tariffs, providing 
in effect for a reduction in 
rates by allowing more service 
for the same rates, must be ap- 
proved unless there were ade- 
quate reasons for setting them 
aside. 

“On numerous occasions in 
the past,” it said, “we have re- 
marked on the advantages to 
the shipper of store-door de- 
livery of rail less-than-carload 
traffic and the economies in 
terminal operation which could 
probably be realized through 
pick-up and delivery service. 
It has been pointed out, how- 
ever, that a carrier cannot be 
required against its wishes to 
furnish personal or store-door 
delivery of freight and that the 
change would have to come 
with carrier co-operation rath- 
er than carrier opposition. The 
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shippers’ testimony in these proceedings shows that there 
has been no diminution in the shippers’ strong desire 
for the service during the period in which the railroads’ 
former attitude of reluctance has changed to a complete 
realization of the necessity of this service. There can be 
little question that the service must be supplied if the 
railroads are to retain their present shrunken volume of 
less-than-carload tonnage. The continuing reduction in 
this tonnage which would be likely without pick-up and 
delivery could only have the effect of increasing the cost 
on the small amount of less-than-carload traffic which 
would eventually remain on the rails. 

“There is general agreement among the parties that 
the proposal in the suspended schedules to perform pick- 
up and delivery service, insofar as it is not now available, 
with no “plus charge” is equivalent to a proposal to re- 
duce rates, there being no difference in principle between 
a rate reduction and an enlargement of service at existing 
rates. The suspended schedules, as well as the tariffs 
included in the general investigation, must therefore be 
approved unless there are adequate reasons for setting 
them aside. Protestants’ principal attack, as indicated in 
earlier portions of this report, rests on the contention that 
the existing rates on less-than-carload traffic for station- 
to-station rail transportation with pick-up and delivery by 
motortruck are too low to cover the cost of the total 
service and that accordingly the present and proposed 
charges for door-to-door transportation should be found 
to be lower than minimum reasonable charges. 


Truckers’ Position 


“The protesting highway truckers’ associations do not 
question the right of the rail carriers to better their com- 
petitive position by furnishing pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice, and in effect they concede that a certain amount of 
competition among all transportation agencies is contem- 
plated in the regulatory statutes. Their chief concern is 
due to the belief that, because of the rates which re- 
spondents would apply in connection with their proposed 
service, protestants would suffer from an unfair or de- 
structive competitive practice of the kind which the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act was intended to prevent. The unfair 
competition would be brought about, as protestants con- 
tend, by the inadequacy of the existing eastern class rates 
to cover the additional cost of pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice, particularly the rates for distances of 200 miles and 
less. 

“The rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, supra, were fixed as maximum reasonable rates, and 
respondents are of course permitted some latitude in 
electing to accept less compensation than would be af- 
forded by those rates.” 

The trucking association at the hearing had pre- 
sented an estimate that the aggregate cost of the service 
to the Class I carriers in the eastern district would 
amount to nearly $15,000,000 a year but the commis- 
sion declined to accept these cost figures. It also said 
that “the fact that respondents are here proposing a 
service which will add to their transportation costs, 
while in Emergency Freight Charges, 1935, supra, they 
sought an increase in their freight rates, is not necessarily 
inconsistent, as protestants contend, for rates, or a 
service, that will not move the traffic warrants an at- 
tempt to secure some revenue either by reducing the 
rates or improving the service if such can be reasonably 
accomplished.” The commission also accepted the view 
of the railroads that “other prospective operating econ- 
omies also will be made possible through the universal 
application of the service, as respondents’ evidence indi- 
cates.” However, it added that: 

“This cost evidence indicates unmistakably that much 
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traffic on which pick-up and delivery is accorded at 
existing rates is being handled at a direct out-of-pocket 
loss which must be made up by the revenue from other 
kinds of traffic. It also appears that such a situation can 
hardly fail to be detrimental to the highway motor car- 
riers with whom respondents are in competition. The 
evidence in this record indicates that the economy and 
efficiency of the motortruck in the shorter distances for 
example, up to 100 miles at least, has been definitely 
established, as shown by the small percentage of ship- 
ments for the shorter distances which the railroads have 
been able to recapture through pick-up and delivery, 
The performance of rail service at less than cost neces- 
sarily throws an unfair competitive burden on motor 
carriers and is not in harmony with the spirit of the 
Motor Carrier Act. We are of opinion that the minimum 
rate to be observed in connection with respondents’ 
pick-up and delivery service should be not lower than 
45 cents.” 


The Present Situation 

At present pick-up and delivery service without an 
allowance is in effect to a limited extent in official terri- 
tory at points on lines of the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Grand Trunk 
Western, the carriers in the Pocahontas region, and 
certain others. The service with an allowance is also 
accorded by the principal western and southern rail 
lines, some of which serve points on the border between 
official territory and the other territories. A proposal 
to establish this service generally throughout official 
territory, with allowances to shippers who perform their 
own service, was embodied in tariff schedules filed to 
become effective April 1, 1936. Upon protest of the 
American Trucking Associations, Incorporated, the Mer- 
chant Truckmen’s Bureau of New York, N. Y., anda 
number of other associations of highway-truck operators 
and of local truckmen, these schedules were suspended 
until November 1, 1936. Later, the principal respond- 
ents in the suspension proceeding filed schedules to be- 
come effective May 25, 1936, proposing pick-up and de- 
livery service without an allowance to shippers, in the 
hope of narrowing the issue to the question of the lawful- 
ness of the allowance. These schedules were also sus- 
pended until November 1, 1936, upon protests from 
truck operators. 

The tariff of the eastern railroads filed to become 
effective April 1, 1936, and to expire March 31, 1937, 
unless sooner canceled, changed, or extended, in its gen- 
eral plan is similar to the one governing the present 
service of the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and certain other 
lines, the most important departure being the removal 
of all plus charges now applied in connection with hauls 
above 260 miles and the provision for payment of 5 cents 
to consignors and consignees who elect to make their 
own arrangements for pick-up or delivery service on 
shipments delivered or accepted at the carrier’s freight 
station. Application for such allowance must be made by 
the consignor or consignee within 60 days from the date 
on which the service is performed, supported by a state- 
ment of the shipments involved. The allowance is pay- 
able only when a highway vehicle is used in the pick-up of 
delivery. The list of commodities excepted from pick-up 
and delivery was broadened in the suspended tariff to 
include additionally automobiles, container car freight, ex 
hibits, milk and certain other dairy products, peddler- 
car traffic, and plate glass in packages of specified dimen- 
sions. The suspended tariff beating May 25, 1936, as 1ts 
effective date appears to be identical with the earlier 
tariff except for omission of the provisions relating t 
the allowance. 
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Substantially all standard railroads commonly classed 
as official-territory lines, and many short lines and elec- 
tric railways, are parties to the tariff of May 25. This 
js also true of the tariff of April 1, except for the sig- 
nificant exception of the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central, the Bangor & Aroostook, and several New 
England short lines, which do not favor the payment 
of allowances to shippers. The principal coastwise 
steamship lines operating along the Atlantic coast also 
filed tariffs intended to become effective April 1, pro- 
viding for pick-up and delivery service in transporting 
their rail-water less-than-carload traffic. 

Following is an abstract of the commission’s report of 
the evidence in support of the proposed service and an 
excerpt from Commissioner Eastman’s opinion dissent- 
ing in part: 


Abstract of Report 


Among shippers and students of transportation there has long 
been a widespread belief that the movement of less-than-carload 
freight from the premises of the consignor to those of the con- 
signee should be completely under control of the line-haul carrier 
or carriers under some kind of pick-up and delivery arrange- 
ment, but the compelling force of competition was required to 
extend this conviction to railroad traffic officials, who in the 
past have been reluctant to assume any obligation for transporta- 
tion beyond their rail terminals. At the outset of the develop- 
ment of motor transport the adaptability of the highway motor- 
truck to a unified transportation service from store door to store 
door gave the motor carriers an important advantage which 
shippers quickly recognized. The inroads of these carriers on 
their less-than-carload traffic forced railroad officials to give 
thought to the establishment of equivalent service through ar- 


rangements for pick-up and delivery to the extent deemed neces- 


sary to meet the motor competition. 


Respondents’ Evidence 


Traffic—Respondents’ object in establishing pick-up and de- 
livery is to arrest the decline in their less-than-carload traffic, 
which they believe to be due to the development of motor trans- 
portation. In 1920 the class I railroads of the United States 
originated 53,202,296 tons of less-than-carload freight, and in 
1935 their originated tonnage of this traffic was 14,036,154 tons, 
a decrease of 74 percent. Respondents see a casual relation be- 
tween this decrease and the increase in the registrations of 
motortrucks in the same period from 1,006,082 to 3,617,000, or 
nearly 260 percent. The reduction in railroad less-than-carload 
tonnage originated in the eastern district from 1920 to 1935 
was 72 percent. Respondents consider it significant that the 
less-than-carload traffic of the Pennsylvania in 1934 and 1935 
showed an increase over the years immediately preceding, due 
in their belief to the establishment of the limited pick-up and 
delivery late in 1933. 

The revenue of the Pennsylvania from less-than-carload traffic 
has increased since 1933, but the less-than-carload revenues of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, which did not 
establish the service in that year, have continued to shrink, save 
for a slight increase in 1935 over 1934 for the Baltimore & 
Ohio.“ The Erie, the Grand Trunk Western, and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio also show that their respective less-than-carload ton- 
hages and gross revenues were greater in 1934 and 1935 than 
in 1933, in which their record low marks for this traffic were 
set. The tonnage of local less-than-carload traffic of the Bos- 
ton & Maine has fluctuated negligibly since 1932, and the estab- 
lishment of pick-up and delivery by that carrier is stated as 
the reason for the halt in the previous downward trend in its 
less-thar-carload traffic. On the New York, New Haven & 

artfor’, which has not had the service, the downward trend is 
still evident. The Central Vermont began its pick-up and de- 
livery service in 1932, and in each of the three following years 
ts less-:han-carload tonnage was greater than in the years 
immediatly preceding. 

; Responients express the view that pick-up and delivery serv- 
ce is not a potent factor in attracting rail traffic for short hauls, 
and that jt has been chiefly effective in the case of shipments 
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moving between 50 and 250 miles. They further admit that 
their assumption in 1933 that 260 miles marked the limit of 
acute truck competition was erroneous. On the contrary, long- 
haul competition from other forms of transportation is said 
now to be increasing at an alarming extent. Respondents con- 
sider it imperative that they furnish pick-up and delivery 
service for hauls of all distances at the present station-to-station 
rates if they are to compete successfully with the highway 
carriers. Those respondents whose tariffs are under suspension 
in this proceeding also complain of unequal competitive con- 
ditions with respect to other railroads at border points such as 
Washington, St. Louis, Chicago, and Norfolk, where the service 
is now furnished by the southern and Pocahontas railroads. 

Operation—Respondents generally do not operate their own 
motor vehicles in their present pick-up and delivery service but 
employ trucking concerns to perform this service for them in 
accordance with written contracts. These concerns have an 
independent legal status and act as agents for the railroad com- 
pany, which, as the principal, assumes full common-carrier re- 
sponsibility for the complete transportation from store door to 
store door. The same plan would be followed in the proposed 
service covered by the suspended tariffs. In some instances 
the trucking concerns are controlled by the railroad company 
or are affiliated with it through common control, notable 
examples being Scott Brothers, Incorporated, controlled by the 
Pennsylvania, for which it does trucking at Philadelphia, the 
United States Trucking Corporation, a member of the same 
corporate family as the Erie, for which it does trucking, and 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Company, a subsidiary of 
the Boston & Maine. 

The Pennsylvania now has contracts with 849 trucking con 
cerns, which are engaged in its service at the 1,282 agency and 
120 non-agency stations at which pick-up and delivery service is 
now available. These concerns operate approximately 4,800 
pieces of equipment in this service. There is no uniformity with 
respect to the number of truck operators employed at individual 
points. The Pennsylvania employs eight at Philadelphia, and 
three at New York. At many points only one trucking concern 
is employed. At some common points one trucking concern is 
employed by two railroads. It is the policy of the Erie to use one 
such concern at each point except in the larger cities, including 
New York, where two are under contract. The same policy is 
followed by the Boston & Maine, which has contracts with three 
truck operators at Boston, two each at Worcester, Mass., and 
Portland, Maine, and one each at other points. The western 
carriers have a different plan at Chicago and St. Louis. At 
the first-named city these lines enter into contracts with any 
truck operator who conforms to certain qualifications set up 
by a committee composed of representatives of various rail- 
roads, and nearly 300 truck operators have thus been enabled 
to participate in the pick-up and delivery service. The situation 
at St. Louis is similar, and there some 70 or 80 truck operators 
have railroad contracts. 

The amounts paid for this truck service also vary widely. 
At all points in eastern territory, except the larger cities, the 
compensation to the truck operator is 5 cents. The highest 
amount paid is 16.5 cents which the Pennsylvania and certain 
other respondents pay for service on Manhattan Island, New 
York City, and for the longer hauls at Chicago. At St. Louis 
the price ranges from 8 to 10 cents, and at Pittsburgh, 10 cents. 
At Philadelphia 10 and 11 cents is paid, differing as to railroad. 
At Chicago the charges are zoned, being 9 and 10 cents, 11 and 
12 cents, and 13 and 16.5 cents according to distance, the higher 
amounts being those paid by the Pennsylvania. The charge 
at Boston is 9 cents, at Buffalo, 8 cents, and at a number of 
other cities, 6 cents. 

A considerable amount of evidence was offered by respon- 
dents for the purpose of showing the operating economies which 
are expected to result from universal pick-up and delivery 
service. To a great extent these would grow out of speedier 
movement of freight through the terminals. The hazard of 
theft or damage is thereby reduced. Expedited delivery also 
reduces the amount of station space required for warehousing. 
In the larger cities the Pennsylvania expects to discontinue 
many freight stations which were necessary to the convenience 
of its patrons before motortrucks came into use in urban trans- 
portation. This change is expected to reduce the cost of termi- 
nal switching and station handling of less-than-carload traffic. 
Since the present service was established the Pennsylvania 






has been able to attain an average load of 6.06 tons per car 
in transporting less-than-carload freight, compared with an 
average of 3.5 tons in 1933. 

Costs—So far as the record shows, respondents have not 
undertaken to determine all the items of operating expense 
properly chargeable to less-than-carload freight with or with- 
out pick-up and delivery service, but have sought only to 
ascertain whether the average gross revenue per ton derived 
from this traffic will more than cover the additional expense 
incurred in handling the traffic accorded this service, the revenue 
above this expense being regarded as income which could not 
have been secured without the service. This point of view seems 
to be tantamount to what is commonly referred to as the added 
traffic theory. 

For the most part respondents confine their showing of ad- 
ditional expense to the payments to truck operators alone, tak- 
ing the position that, since their less-than-carload traffic has 
shrunk so greatly, an augmented volume of this traffic could be 
handled with a negligible amount of added out-of-pocket ex- 
pense, so far as rail transportation is concerned. 

The Pennsylvania has made some study of out-of-pocket 
expense other than trucking costs incurred in the handling of 
less-than-carload traffic. Recently it investigated cost of cer- 
tain operations at 60 representative stations. 

A large number of representatives of chambers of commerce, 
shippers’ organizations, and individual manufacturing and mer- 
cantile concerns at various points throughout official territory 
presented evidence which indicates unmistakably that shippers 
are substantially unanimous in favoring in principle the pick- 
up and delivery service proposed by respondents. For 20 years 
or more there has been an active demand from shippers for 
such an adjunct to rail service, and this demand antedated the 
‘development of highway transportation which has taken place 
in the last decade. This development has largely caused ship- 
pers to regard the transportation of less-than-carload traffic 
confined to rail movement between stations as incomplete and 
outmoded. In consequence, according to shipper witnesses, the 
railroads cannot hope to compete successfully with motor car- 
riers for this traffic unless they can furnish a unified service 
from store door to store door on rates closely approximating 
those charged by their competitors. 


Conclusions and Findings 


Because of their physical limitations carriers by water and 
by rail have been held to be under no legal obligation to deliver 
freight beyond their docks and stations, but in some instances 
such carriers availed themselves of their recognized right to 
so extend their service, usually under competitive compulsion. 

In Tariffs Embracing Motor-Truck or Wagon Transfer Serv- 
ice, 91 I.C.C. 539, we considered the lawfulness of tariffs 
covering truck and wagon service used in effecting delivery of 
freight at off-track stations and in transferring freight be- 
tween rail carriers at intermediate points. We interpreted the 
term “terminal facilities” in section 1 (3) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act as embracing motortruck or drayage transfer 
performed in connection with terminal services of a common 
carried subject to the act or with transfer of freight in transit 
at an intermediate point. 

We have consistently observed this distinction between line- 
haul and terminal service with respect to the use of trucks by 
rail carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Our view that the accessorial use of motor trucks in terminal 
service by rail carriers was part of the transportation subject to 
regulation under the Interstate Commerce Act received support 
from court decisions prior to the passage of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. 

Most of the protestants concede that pick-up and delivery 
service for railroad freight by motor vehicles is not essentially 
unlawful, but they contend that the statutory provisions govern- 
ing the establishment of such service are contained in the 
Motor Carrier Act and that, as reggondents have failed to com- 
ply with those provisions, the present and proposed pick-up 
and delivery service must be found unlawful. Although it 


appears that protestants entertain different views as to the ap- 
plicability of some of the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act, 
they are in general agreement that, before providing the serv- 
ice, a rail carrier must secure or apply for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity as a common carrier by motor 
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vehicle under section 206 of the Motor Carrier Act. S> far 
as the record shows, no respondent class I carrier has made 
such an application, and respondents contend that they are not 
required to do so. 

The term “common carrier by motor vehicle” is defined jp 
section 203 (a) (14) as meaning— 
any person who or which undertakes, whether directly or by a ieise or 
any other arrangement, to transport passengers or property, or an Class 
or classes of property, for the general public in interstate or (oreign 
commerce by motor vehicle for compensation, whether over regular or 
irregular routes, including such motor vehicle operations of carricrs by 
rail or water, and of express or forwarding companies, except to the 
extent that these operations are subject to the provisions of part I. 

In the foregoing language there is clearly expressed in in- 
tention to exclude the motor-vehicle operations of rail carriers 
from the definition of a common carrier by motor vehicle to 
the extent that these operations are subject to the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In making this exception Con- 
gress may be presumed to have legislated with knowledge of the 
court decisions previously mentioned, holding that pick-up and 
delivery service is within the meaning of “transportation” as 
defined in section 1 (3) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
well as with knowledge of our own administrative findings to 
the effect that, while railroad terminal service by motortruck 
was subject to regulation under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the use of motortrucks by railroads in line-haul service was not 
subject to that act. 

Allowances.—In some of the protests against the suspended 
schedules the charge of unlawfulness was grounded in part on 
the proposal to pay allowances to shippers. At the hearings 
this view was reflected to some extent in questions by counsel 
and statements by witnesses in the course of the testimony. It 
is therefore somewhat surprising that nowhere in the briefs or 
oral argument is it contended by anyone that the payment of 
allowances would be unlawful. The American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Incorporated, in their protest urged that the allowances 
would be akin to rebates and therefore illegal, but they have 
apparently abandoned that contention. The Merchant Truck- 
men’s Bureau of New York in its protest assailed the allowances 
as unlawful rebates but in its brief states that, if the pick-up 
and delivery service, to which it is strongly opposed, should be 
authorized, then, “in the interest of economy to the railroads 
and for the protection of the local truckmen the tariffs should 
provide as an alternative for an adequate allowance to shippers 
and consignees using their own truckmen.”’ Manifestly we may 
not concern ourselves with the wisdom of the managerial policy 
which led to the proposal but must consider rather whether the 
allowances would be unlawful. In our opinion the meager evi- 
dence of record on this point would not support a finding that 
the proposed allowances would be tantamount to unlawful con- 
cessions. Stated somewhat differently, it appears that they 
might be aptly termed “undiscriminating rebates.” 

The failure of respondents to provide for the payment of 
allowai. -s in connection with the Union Inland Freight Station 
No. 1 at New York City, in our judgment, would be unduly 
prejudicial to shippers using that station and unduly preferential 
of shippers served by other off-track stations in the metropolitan 
district. 


Commissioner Eastman’s Opinion 


The comparison sustains the conclusion that less-than-carload 
traffic is now a class of traffic which does not yield its fair share 
of operating costs, taxes, and fixed charges, to say nothing of 
profit, and that the meager share which it furnishes would be 
greatly reduced under the proposed arrangement. Further and 
strong support for this conclusion appears in the majority re 
port. It is there shown that if attention be confined to the 
fragmentary and incomplete evidence as to out-of-pocket costs 
presented by respondents, such expense on the traffic given pick- 
up and delivery service, for trucking, platform handling, and 
billing alone, will average 29 cents per 100 pounds, and in some 
cases it will reach the figure of 42 cents. For this reson the 
majority have decided that the minimum charge should be 
increased from 30 cents to 45 cents. 

For my own part, while I am glad that at least this change 
was made, I am not persuaded that respondents have ustified 
any part of the proposed arrangement. For the reaso which 
I have given, it is in need of radical revision, apart © om the 
question of the measure of the rates in their entirety. As t? 


(Continued on page 687) 
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JOINT meeting, marking the twenty-fifth an- 

nual convention of the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers and the fifth biennial meet- 
ing of the Electrical Section, Association of American 
Railroads, was held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill, October 27 to 29. Products of the supply companies 
were shown in the exhibit held by the Railway Elec- 
trical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. Meetings of 
the two railroad groups were held both separately and 
i combined sessions, at one of which an address on air 
conditioning of passenger cars was presented by L. W. 
Wallac, director of equipment research, A.A.R. A 
summa:y of the reports and the discussions follows: 


Joint Meetings 
Illumination 


The .ame report on illumination was presented to 
the Ek ‘trical Section and the Association of Railway 
lectric'i Engineers, and this was discussed in joint 
Session. It considers developments in incandescent 
lamps, includes revised lamp schedules and revisions of 
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Electrical Men Meet in Joint Session 


A\lll phases of things electrical covered 


by Electrical Section, A.R.E.E. and 
Supply Men's Exhibit 


1 


specifications and lays special stress on the problems 
involved in the illumination of railroad cars. 

The improved C-5A filament headlight lamp is recom- 
mended to the attention of members. Announcement is 
included of improved types of mercury-vapor lamps. 
There is now available a 250-watt unit and the output 
of the 400-watt lamp has been increased from 14,000 
to 16,000 lumens. These lamps have about twice the 
efficiency of incandescent lamps. 

Concerning car lighting the report states “it is being 
recognized that the lighting systems which have been 
employed for many years are not adequate to meet th« 
public demand for more light . . . most of the railroad 
car lighting is below reasonable illumination levels . . . 
inasmuch as the amount of power which can be pro- 
duced on a car is limited, it is imperative that the 
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available power 
report also states that a comparison of indirect, seini- 
indirect and direct lighting shows their approximate 


be used to the best advantage.” The 


efficiency rating to be, respectively, 
cent and 45 per cent. 

Some of the interior decorators are taken to task, as 
follows: “Since available wattage is limited, none 
should be wasted in purely decorative fixtures, these 
being notorious wasters of power as compared to the 
benefit to be derived from them. The question of 30-volt 
vs. 32-volt car-lighting lamps is raised, and the report 
makes apparent that the 30-volt lamp in the average 
32-volt system will produce the better light with very 
slight increase in either power consumption or lamp 
cost.” 

Discussion—The report was presented by G. E. Kirby, 
electrical supervisor, Boston & Maine. G. I. Wright, 
manager, transportation department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., referred to the report as an 
example of 100-per-cent co-ordination between the two 
electrical associations. J. M. Trissal, assistant engineer, 
Illinois Central, said that the lighting tables appear to 
be a manufacturer’s specification. 

H. H. Helmbright, railway lighting, General Electric 
Company, said it is customary to review these specifi- 
cations as necessary and that changes are made to in- 
clude improvements in manufacture. The specifications 
are identical with those of the Bureau of Standards, 
and assist in weeding out lamps which are of inferior 
quality or are obsolete. E. S. M. Macnab, car lighting 
engineer, Canadian Pacific, asked about the use of 30- 
volt car lighting lamps, since, with 16-cells lamp volt- 
age is seldom sufficient for 32-volt lamps. G. W. Wall, 
foreman electrician, Lackawanna, said that first impres- 
sions are important and that passengers get their first 
impression of lighting when the cars are standing. Un- 
der these conditions the voltage is seldom above 29 and 
the use of 30-volt lamps results in 20-per-cent more 
light by actual photometric test. The mortality of 30- 
volt lamps, he said, was not appreciably greater than 
that of 32-volt lamps, since replacements are usually 
made for other reasons than burnouts. 

Mr. Helmbright said that Mr. Wall’s viewpoint 
agrees completely with that of the lamp manufacturers. 
Mr. Macnab said the Canadian Pacific has used 30-volt 
lamps for 20 years. W. S. H. Hamilton, equipment 
electrical engineer, New York Central, said his road is 
now using 60-volt lamps in its new train, the “Mercury.” 
He believes the use of lower voltage lamps should be 
considered as standard. 


10 per cent, 25 per 


Power Plants and Power Supply 


The A.R.E.E. report on power plants and the Elec- 
trical Section report on power supply were discussed 
in a joint session. The power plant report deals at 
some length with the cost of producing power in railway 
power plants. A survey was made of five railroad 
plants showing the cost of dev veloping power, compress- 
ing air, etc., under a wide variety of conditions. 

The power supply report includes a survey of power 
developed by steam, by water and by internal combus- 
tion engines. Section II, which deals with standby 
power for air conditioning and precooling of passenger 
cars offers the opinion that, the choice of 220-volt, three- 
phase, 60-cycle current for right-of-way or standby 
power is fortunate ; that it can be perpetuated, well main- 
tained and used advantageously, regardless of any de- 
sign or type of air conditioning, lighting and possibly 
heating equipment that may be used in future and pres- 
ent installations. 

Discussion—The report was presented by L. J. Ver- 
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barg, air conditioning engineer, Missouri Pacific. J. A, 
Andreucetti, electrical engineer, Chicago & North West. 
ern, said that the operating costs shown by the several 
plants described in the report were not comparable 
because of differing costs for transporting coal. G. J, 
Wright, manager, transportation department, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, said that 
accounting departments are reluctant to release infor- 
mation on the cost of transporting coal. He said that 
from %o to % cent per ton mile was an estimate often 
used. J. H. Davis, chief engineer, electric traction, 
Baltimore & Ohio, expressed the opinion that the proper 
method was to put commercial rates into the estimate, 
because if power plant coal were not shipped, cars might 
be used for hauling it at commercial rates. 

S. D. Kutner, assistant engineer, New York Central, 
said it was the practice of his department to use the 
commercial rate multiplied by the operating ratio. J. C. 
McF¥lree, electrical engineer, Missouri Pacific, expressed 
the belief that the rates set up by the railroad should 
be allowed rather than the commercial rate. G. W. 
Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, said 
it has been the practice on his road to charge %-cent 
per ton mile for hauling power plant coal. 

The Electrical Section report on power supply was 
presented by J. H. Davis, chief engineer, electric trac- 
tion, Baltimore & Ohio. He said the A.R.E.E. report 
contains information which the railroads have long 
needed and called attention to the fact that the Elec- 
trical Section was considering both its 1935 and 1936 
reports. He referred to the use of intermittent low- 
voltage power for train-power supply, and asked if 
the time had not arrived seriously to consider central 
energy. He said there are many difficulties involved 
in making such a change, but that the step must be taken 
if greater future difficulties are to be avoided. 


Electric Heating and Welding 


The A.R.E.E. report on electric welding equipment and 
the Electrical Section report on electric heating and weld- 
ing were discussed in joint session. Both reports de- 
scribe a new type of direct-current welder, in which 
desirable welding characteristics are obtained by means 
of a simple design of machine. The electric welding 
report also discusses. methods of inspection and the use 
of alternating-current arc welding. 

The electric heating and welding report recommends 
the use of transformers and welding generators for thaw- 
ing frozen pipes. The report states that the use of 
heat from torches or open flames is a difficult and 
hazardous proceeding, and it lists 10 fundamental re- 
quirements for satisfactory means of thawing pipes 
electrically. Concerning the welding of manganese steel, 
the report states that it cannot be successfully welded 
by the oxy-acetylene process, but that nickel-manganese 
steel electrodes have been developed which are very 
satisfactory for the electric welding of manganese steel. 
The advantage of a nickel-manganese steel for welding 
electrodes is that the deposit need not be water 
quenched. 

Discussion—The A.R.E.E. report on electric welding 
was presented by W. F. Freutel, supervisor, train light- 
ing, Chesapeake & Ohio. G. W. Bebout, electrical 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, said that operators should 
be qualified by making test pieces. He has found that 
the supervisor is an extremely important man and that 
it is essential to have a record of each job. J. C. Me 
Elree, electrical engineer, Missouri Pacific, said great 
care should be used in stenciling work to avoid the 
starting of progressive fracture. 

The Electrical Section report was presented by J. M. 
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Trissal, assistant engineer, Illinois Central. R. P. Win- 
ton, catenary engineer, Norfolk & Western, said that 
many manganese steel castings have defects and that 
if an attempt is made to weld over these defects the 
weld may fail. J. H. Davis, chief engineer, electric 
traction, Baltimore & Ohio, suggested that both com- 
mittees establish contact with C. A. Adams, consulting 
engineer, 24th and Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who is now probably the leading authority on 
welding. 


Motors and Control 


Two reports, motors and control and application of 
motors, were presented at a joint meeting of the two as- 
sociations. The two reports are similar in character and 
some parts are identical. They deal with developments 
in motors and motor control and both include a study of 
power factor and its correction. Causes of low-power 
factor are given as induction motors and transformers 
working under light load or working on over-voltage, or 
having designs which cause low-power factor. The re- 
sults are given as decreased capacity and consequent in- 
creased capital expenditures for generators, distributing 
lines, transformers and motors. The report states that 
it is economically feasible to correct power factor to 80 
or 90 per cent, and shows how it can be brought to this 
value by the use of capacitors, synchronous motors and 
synchronous condensers. 

Discussion—The report was presented for both the 
Electrical Section and the A.R.E.E. by C. G. Winslow, 
assistant electrical engineer, Michigan Central. G. W. 
Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, pointed 
out that line shaft drives are being changed to individual 
drives and that this practice unloads line shaft motors 
with resulting lowering of power factor. It is desirable, 
he said, to change motors to correct this condition. Ca- 
pacitors, he said, have been used in a number of cases to 
effect a 50- to 60-per-cent saving on investment. G. I. 
Wright, manager, transportation department, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., said many studies 
have been made on the Reading and that in one instance 
a capacitor on a signal power line paid for itself in one 
year. 

H. F. Brown, assistant electrical engineer, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, called attention to the possibil- 
ity of setting up a condition of resonance if power factor 
is corrected to 100 per cent. \V. M. Vandersluis, general 
superintendent, telegraph and signals, Illinois Central, 
said that one of the most valuable uses of capacitors is 
to improve operating conditions by maintaining voltage 
at the end of long lines. 


Air Conditioning of Railroad Equipment 


A paper on air conditioning of railroad equipment was 
presented to a joint meeting of the two associations by 
L. W. Wallace, director of equipment research, A.A.R. 
An abstract of a paper follows: 

Air conditioning, as thought of today, is a vigorous, 
develo; ing art. It is defined by the American Society of 
Heatine and Ventilating Engineers as, “The simultaneous 
control of all, or at least three of the factors affecting 
both the physical and chemical conditions of the atmos- 
Phere within any structure. These factors include tem- 
perature, humidity, motion distribution, dust, bacteria, 
odors, toxic gases and ionization.” 

The atmospheric conditions within passenger cars have 

een a ‘matter of concern to railroad managements for 
senerations. It is not something about which the man- 


agement has become concerned overnight. 


+0 answer those who rather sarcastically ask why the 
tailroad ; 


did not air-condition passenger cars years ago, 
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an earnest effort was made 22 years ago, but it was dem- 
onstrated that satisfactory equipment was not available. 
Moreover, there was no real promising means of meeting 
the involved problem of the air conditioning of passenger 
cars until 1932, when Freon was made available. Then 
what happened? No other one industry has made greater 
progress in, or spent more money for air conditioning. 
The Association of American Railroads has authorized 
an extensive research program on air conditioning. 

The principal objectives of the program were (1) to 
determine the basic practices and policies which should be 
adopted with respect to air-conditioning railroad passen- 
ger cars; (2) to determine what system or systems are 
most suitable for railway service as measured in terms 
of (a) capital investment; (b) cost of maintenance and 
operation, and (c) satisfaction and well being of pas- 
sengers. 

The program was initiated early in March. The actual 
collecting of information has been completed. The in- 
formation obtained is now being analyzed preparatory to 
writing a report. The Division will submit a report to 
the Board of Directors of the Association of American 
Railroads prior to December 1, 1936. The program as 
executed consisted of three major divisions : 

Laboratory—In the “hot rooms” of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pullman Company, and the mechanical lab- 
oratory of Ohio State University, complete comparative 
efficiency tests were made of all air-conditioning systems 
and mechanical drives now used by the railroads of the 
United States and Canada. 

This work included the testing of : 15 air-conditioning 
systems, as supplied to the railroads; the systems as in- 
stalled in 14 railroad-owned cars, and 6 mechanical 
drives. 

Road work—It was recognized that laboratory results, 
however extensive and accurate, would not give all the 
information required concerning air conditioning. There 
are numerous operating phases associated with the prob- 
lem. Consequently a carefully planned road program was 
carried out. This was made possible by the splendid and 
generous co-operation of 29 railroads. Each of these 
railroads assigned a competent man to work with the 
Division. 

The value of the report, in a very large measure, will 
be due to the able, conscientious work of these men. “I 
now publicly express my debt to them,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace, ‘and gladly tell you many of them are members of 
the two groups jointly participating in this meeting. To 
name a few who have served you as officers or commit- 
teemen—G. W. Wall, W. E. Humphreys, E. S. M. Mac- 
nab, and the late T. W. Wigton.” It is through the ef- 
forts of such men in the railroad service that air condi- 
tioning is so adequately meeting the requirements of the 
hour and through whom progress is to be realized. 

Investment and costs—The third major branch of the 
general program was a determination of the total amount 
the railroads have invested in air-conditioning equipment 
and the cost of operation and maintenance. This phase 
was executed for the Division by the Department of Fi- 
nance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation. The report 
will show the total investment for each system and the 
cost of operation and maintenance of each. 

In round figures, 6.900 cars have been air-conditioned 
at a cost of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 includ- 
ing standbv-servicing equipment. 

Although it appears that an entirely good job has not 
been done, with respect to the first cost of air-condition- 
ing equipment, yet a remarkably good piece of work has 
been accomplished in providing a more habitable place 
for passengers. This is evidenced by the statements con- 
tained on 6,000 cards returned by passengers to the road 
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engineers. Something over 90 per cent of these passen- 
gers expressed themselves as not only satisfied, but highly 
pleased with the air conditioning in the cars being ridden. 

Some typical passenger statements are: 

“Air system has sold me on railroad travel in summer 
months.” 

“A wonderful contribution to train comfort.” 

“A privilege to travel in such comfort.” 

“Whoever is responsible for air conditioning should 
have a monument erected.” 

“Luxurious beyond the dreams of a lady of horse and 
buggy days.” 

It is believed that this series of reports to be issued by 
the Research Division will give a more comprehensive 
and objective picture of the art of air conditioning than 
has been available before. Notwithstanding this, there 
is a large amount of work ahead. Much development 
and refinement work is necessary before we can be con- 
tent. 


Electrical Section Reports 


Electrolysis 


The report includes a study of leakage of stray current 
through foundations of catenary supporting structures. 
Replies to a questionnaire indicate that no actual deteri- 
oration of catenary supporting structure foundations, 
sufficient to give difficulty, has been encountered on any 
electrified roads, due to the leakage of stray current 
through the foundations. 

Concerning the general subject of electrolysis, atten- 
tion is directed to a report dated January 1, 1936, pre- 
pared by the Detroit Committee on Electrolysis, entitled 
“Electrolysis Mitigation in the Principal Cities of the 
United States.” 

Discussion—The report was presented by J. M. Tris- 
sal, assistant engineer, Illinois Central. In discussing it, 
S. Withington, electrical engineer, New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, suggested the desirability of further in- 
formation on spark gap insertion in grounded leads, ex- 
pressing the opinion that more details would be of gen- 
eral interest. 


Overhead Transmission Line and Catenary Construction 
Working jointly with the A.S.T.M. and the A.T.E.A., 


the committee on overhead transmission line and 
catenary construction prepared in 1935 a new specifica- 
tion for bronze trolley wire. The specifications were 
sent out for letter ballot and adoption as a standard by 
A.S.T.M., in June, 1936. 

The committee is also studying the subject of com- 
prehensive wire cables and recommends (1) that the 
Electrical Section request representation on the A.S.A. 
Sectional Committee for project D-32 wire and sheet 
metal gages; (2) that the Signal Section, Telegraph and 
Telephone Section and Mechanical Division be invited 
to co-operate in this work through a joint committee 
to be appointed; (3) that the joint committee, if ap- 
pointed, take such steps as are necessary to secure the 
co-operation of other interested groups, with a view 
to following the matter to a conclusion through the 
procedure of the American Standards Association, and 
(4) that if such a joint committee is appointed it take 
over the work of the overhead transmission line and 
catenary construction committee as applied to wire 
cables. 

Discussion—The report was presented by P. B. Bur- 
ley, assistant electrical engineer, Illinois Central. K. H. 
Gordon, foreman, electrical department, Pennsylvania, 
stated that negotiations with the Edison Electric In- 
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stitute on wire crossing specifications are progres. ing, 
differences having been narrowed down to a single 
question. 


Standardization of Apparatus and Materials 


The report on standardization of apparatus and ma- 
terials states that it is most desirable to utilize as fully as 
possible the standards that have been adopted under the 
American Standards Association. A list of standards is 
included with the report, and it is recommended that a 
complete file, kept up-to-date, of these standards be made 
available at Electrical Section Headquarters. 

Discussion—The report was presented by K. H, 
Gordon, foreman, electrical department, Pennsylvania, 
In the discussion, a question was raised regarding the 
desirability of publishing standards already available 
elsewhere in printed form, and the answer was that 
the committee proposed to publish in the proceedings 
only a list of standards and not the standards them- 
selves. 


Clearances 


The report of the committee on clearances for third 
rail and overhead working conductors includes a diagram 
for pantograph clearances on electrified railroads. This 
is offered for comments and criticisms. 

A diagram, covering clearance lines for equipment 
and permanent way structure adjacent to third rail and 
for third-rail structure, was prepared in 1934 and is now 
awaiting approval by the Mechanical Division. The com- 
mittee recommends that the pantograph diagram be 
submitted to the entire Electrical Section for comments. 

Discussion—The report was presented by W. S. H. 
Hamilton, equipment electrical engineer, New York 
Central, who explained that the committee attempted to 
set up minimum normal clearances to be published as 
recommended practice in a progress report. With re- 
gard to clearances around third rail, as submitted in the 
1934 report, the chairman reported that the Mechanical 
Division, which is an interested party, has not yet acted 
on the proposal. H. F. Brown, assistant electrical engi- 
neer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, suggested 
the removal of present clearance diagrams from the 
manual. 

S. M. Viele, assistant electrical engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania, asked if the diagram is applicable to all potentials 
in railway electrical projects, and Mr. Hamilton replied 
that the clearance is adequate for 11,000 to 12,000 volts 
a.c. and 3,000 volts d.c. He said that the clearances 
could be reduced somewhat for 750 volts d.c., but as 
only a little of this type of construction will probably 
be built in the future, it is a relatively small factor. Mr. 
Viele stated that 6 in. clearance is not enough, especially 
where hot Iccomotive gases are present, as under bridges. 

G. I. Wright, manager transportation department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, said 
that on the Reading a minimum clearance of 6 in. has 
been used in conjunction with steam operation and that 
they have had a few flashovers due to icicles, rats, owls 
etc., but generally little trouble, or not enough to justity 
the cost of raising bridges or depressing tracks in order 
to provide greater clearances. Mr. Viele said tat the 
minimum clearances recommended are generally ade- 
quate, but that under certain conditions it is ¢ sirable 
to provide additional clearance if there is danger ol 
steam locomotive gases reducing the effectiveness 0! the 
insulating air spaces. 


Protective Devices 
es and 
d with 


The work of the committee on protective de\ 
safety rules in electrified territory was concer! 
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safety precautions necessary when inflammable liquid 
js being transferred from cars to tanks or from tanks 
to cars or vehicles. Recommendations are made for the 
manncr in which it is necessary to provide grounds and 
dectrical connections to prevent sparks which may be 
caused by static electricity or stray currents. 

Discussion—The report was presented by R. G. Gage, 
chief electrical engineer, Canadian National, who urged 
its acceptance as protection against static sparks only. 
Mr. Viele stated that protection must be provided for 
three conditions; namely, static sparks, stray currents 
and electrification currents. As regards the first, the 
recommendations are, in his opinion, adequate; second, 
fairly adequate ; and third, not adequate. H. F. Brown, 
assistant electrical engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, suggested collaboration with the Signal Sec- 
tion for rules in non-propulsion territory. 


Track and Third Rail Bonds 


The committee on specifications for track and third 
rail bonds is making a study of bond design, with the 
view to developing specifications for welded bonds. 

Discussion—In presenting the report, H. F. Brown, 
assistant electrical engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, said there was a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the use of large-size bonds applied by welding. 
J. H. Davis, chief engineer, electric traction, Baltimore 
& Ohio, said the A.A.R rail committee had approved 
the use of welded bonds. W. M. Vandersluis, general 
superintendent, telegraph and signals, Illinois Central, 
said that the experience of his road with welded bonds 
was satisfactory. Two slight cracks in the rail had 
been found during a period of 10 years, which may 
have been caused by welding and possibly by more 
than one application. There has been no accident. 

Mr. Brown said the New Haven has used bonds 
and re-applied bonds but has had no broken rail. These 
are usually small bonds and he is of the opinion that 
the trouble experienced by street railway companies 
may be due to large bonds up to 500,000 cm. In re- 
sponse to a question, Mr. Davis said either gas or elec- 
tric welding may be used and that the Baltimore & 
Ohio has used, without trouble, bonds consisting of 
two 250,000 c.m. conductors, for the past 11 years, on 
track where there are 400 or more trains per day. In 
Baltimore, he said, bonds have been applied to the 
head of rails within the limits of the angle bars and 
have been found perfectly safe. G. I. Wright, man- 
ager, transportation department, Westinghouse Electric 
« Manufacturing Co., said the experience of the Reading 
shows no trouble in five years. 


Substations 

The subject given special attention by the committee 
on desizn of indoor and outdoor substations was the 
use of supervisory control, or, remote operation of 
switches and circuit breakers. The relatively small num- 
ber of ‘ailures of supervisory control equipment is em- 
phasize| by a study made by the committee and indi- 
tates the high degree of reliability which has been at- 


tained. The record of false indications is equally 
ee and it is a fact recognized by the users that 
teedon’ from false indications is of equal importance 


with fr--dom from false operations. All companies but 
one rep: rt that equipment failures have either decreased 
with ac. of equipment or have not increased. The 
Teport s tes that this result is probably due to increased 
*xperier -e of the maintenance forces. 

Discu -ion—The report was presented by H. F. 
Town, «ssistant electrical engineer, New York, New 
In substantiating the findings of 


Haven Hartford. 
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the report, S. M. Viele, assistant electrical engineer, 
Pennsylvania, said that supervisory apparatus was very 
satisfactory and gave less trouble than the circuits 


themselves. P. B. Burley, assistant electrical engineer, 
Illinois Central, asked if it was practice to trust the 
indication of supervisory apparatus when men are to 
work on the line. Mr. Brown replied that no work was 
ever performed on a line reported dead without ade- 
quate grounding protection, whether switches were con- 
trolled manually or by supervisory control. 


High-Tension Cables 


Manufacturers have done much during the past sev- 
eral years in effecting improvements in design and 
manufacture of solid-type and oil-filled high-tension 
cables, and this work has been studied by the committee 
on high-tension cables. The use of two new types of 
high-pressure cable on the Pennsylvania, respectively, 
in Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., are described 
in a supplement to the report. 

Discussion—The report was presented by S. M. Viele, 
assistant electrical engineer, Pennsylvania. R. P. Win- 
ton, catenary engineer, Norfolk & Western, asked what 
protection was taken to prevent rust and electrolysis. 
Mr. Viele reported that the pipe containing the oil and 
cable was given a bitumastic coating about '%-in. thick. 
He said he was not sure of its efficacy because it 
tends to crack and expose small areas which are then 
subject to intensive electrolysis. F. J. White, electrical 
engineer, Okonite Company, said that while a pit might 
cause an oil leak, it did not affect the perfect operation 
of the cable. . 


Corrosion-Resisting Materials 


The report of the committee on application of corro- 
sion-resisting material to railroad electrical construction 
has been described as one of the most valuable pieces of 
research work done by the railroads. Many samples of 
metal have been exposed to accelerated and normal con- 
ditions of corrosion and the tests have progressed to the 
point where a definite knowledge of corrosion-resisting 
qualities is available. The normal condition tests cor- 
roborate the accelerated tests. 

Among all of the many cylindrical-shaped specimens 
tested, those made of hard-drawn copper showed the low- 
est loss. The chrome-nickel or stainless steel pieces which 
had been buffed also showed no appreciable loss. The 
unfinished samples showed more loss, indicating that 
after corrosion or pitting had started further loss might 
be expected. It appears from the report that the surface 
finish of stainless steels has an important bearing on at 
least the early stages of corrosion. The ingot iron sam- 
ples had the greatest loss and malleable iron had about 
half the loss of steel. The tests also showed that gal- 
vanizing retards corrosion very little. 

Among the stranded conductors tested, the bronzes 
were very good and there was very little difference be- 
tween the various types. The stranded aluminum con- 
ductors fared poorly when exposed to locomotive gases, 
and the stranded stainless steel conductors did not make 
a good showing, apparently because the surface condi- 
tions of the several strands were not good. The report 
also indicated that asphalt is not a satisfactory protection 
for overhead conductors in tunnels. 

Detailed study of the report is essential to an under- 
standing of the information obtained. 

Discussion—The report was presented by R. P. Win- 
ton, catenary engineer, Norfolk & Western. In response 
to questions raised by J. H. Davis, chief engineer elec- 
tric traction, Baltimore & Ohio, H. F. Brown, vice-chair- 
man of the committee, said that the test made in the 
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Hemphill tunnel on the Norfolk & Western confirmed 
the results of the accelerated tests made in a smoke jack 
of the Cedar Hill enginehouse on the New Haven. The 
tests, he said, indicate that if stainless steel is kept clean 
it will last indefinitely, but that a film of dirt, especially 
soot, will start corrosion. The simpler alloys, he said, 
generally show the better life performance. 


Election of Officers 


D. B. Thompson, mechanical and electrical engineer, 
New York Central, was elected to the committee of di- 
rection, and a nominating committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of S. Withington, electrical engineer, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; J. A. Shaw, general electrical 
engineer, Canadian Pacific; E. Wanamaker, electrical en- 
gineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; A. R. Walker, 
electrical engineer of equipment, Illinois Central, and C. 
R. Sugg, electrical engineer, Atlantic Coast Line. G. I. 
Wright, formerly chief electrical engineer, the Reading 
Company, who was elected chairman for two years in 
1935, has resigned following his appointment as man- 
ager, transportation department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. H. F. Brown, assistant 
electrical engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has been appointed chairman of the Electrical Section. 


A.R.E.E. Meetings 


Purchase of Electrical Energy 


The committee on purchase of electrical energy sug- 
gests changes in existing power rates and schedules that 
will result in more unified and simplified forms. No 
simplified standard rates and contracts have been adopted, 
but rate-making bodies have given consideration to the 
placing of railroad rates on the same basis as certain 
manufacturing interests. 

It is suggested that where special air-conditioning 
services are required only for a part of the year it is 
possible to have the power company discontinue service 
and billing during the off season. Minimum charges can 
frequently be reduced by the installation of double-throw 
switches to control the amount of horsepower which can 
be thrown on the line at one time. Increased demand for 
battery-charging services makes it desirable to check these 
installations for possible reduction in demand charges 
and more favorable rates. 

Discussion—In presenting the report, G. W. Bebout, 
electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, said it was nec- 
essary that someone constantly watch power bills to see 
that the best rates and best load factors are maintained. 
J. C. McElree, electrical engineer, Missouri Pacific, 
called attention to the fact that one public utility com- 
pany recently filed rates in which billing is made on the 
basis of demand for each month. C. G. Winslow, as- 
sistant electrical engineer, Michigan Central, supplement- 
ed this information, by stating that two companies in 
Michigan now have rates of that kind, which work to 
considerable advantage to the railroad user, as compared 
with rates in which demand is established for the year. 
R. G. Gage, chief electrical engineer, Canadian National, 
said the power question in Canada is a serious one, and 
that contracts of American utilities are better than Cana- 
dian. He endorsed the progress made by the A.R.E.E. 
members, which he thought would be beneficial in fur- 
thering improvements in Canada. Mr. Bebout summed 
up the discussion by saying it is not the intent of the 
committee to try to dictate to utilities but only to im- 
prove and simplify contracts. 

Concerning the maintenance of Diesel-electric cars and 
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locomotives, the report states that when the number of 
units in service and their geographical location wili per- 
mit, it is highly desirable that general repairs be made in 
a separate shop by qualified mechanics. Lists of tools 
required for both mechanical and electrical maintenance 
are included. Suggestions are also made concernitg the 
required organization of personnel. The latter half of 
the report consists of descriptions of the several types of 
control equipment available. 

Discussion—The report was presented by A. R. \Valk- 
er, electrical engineer, equipment, Illinois Central. He 
said it was the opinion of the committee that mainten- 
ance work on automotive equipment is frequently done 
without adequate supervision and with the result.that the 
mechanic may do more harm than good. G. W. Bebout, 
electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, said that when 
automotive equipment was first installed on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio the question was raised as to whether loco- 
motives and motor cars should be equipped with tools, 
It was found that there was a great difference in opera- 
tors, some being willing to use tools and others not, but 
that one man who was competent has never had a failure, 
A tool box and good supervision, he said, are essential, 

S. C. Morse, supervisor, rail motor cars, New York 
Central, said that instructing and examining of engine- 
men is usually done by a man familiar with steam power. 
Something, he said, might profitably be done to improve 
the road foreman of engines’ knowledge of automotive 
equipment. E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, said that interest in automotive 
equipment has increased to the point that two manufac- 
turers are now making switchers for stock. Equipment 
design, he said, has been largely in the hands of manv- 
facturers and the railroad’s greatest difficulty is to learn 
how to maintain equipment after it has been placed in 
service. Engine troubles appeared first and after a con- 
siderable service period, came electrical troubles. He 
suggested that methods of maintenance covering inspec- 
tion and repair methods should be developed and that 
special attention should be given to preventive mainten- 
ance rather than trouble shooting. He recommended 
strongly the use of the Megger as an effective means of 
preventive maintenance. 


Application of Radio to Railway Service 


Practically every major railroad in the country is now 
using or has used radio for entertainment purposes, and 
in most cases standard commercial receivers are used. 
The installation requires a converter having from 
85- to 115-watt capacity, which receives its power from 
the storage batteries. There are 32-volt d.c. sets avail- 
able, but the use of the converter is considered best for 
railway service. Filters required and the best type of 
antenna and lead-in wires are described. 

One railroad is now experimenting with a front-to- 
rear, short-wave radio communication system, but de- 
velopment has not proceeded to such an extent that any 
report is available for release. 

Discussion—The report was presented by W. E. 
Humphreys, electrical inspector, Chesapeake & Ohio. 
W. E. Grover, electrical supervisor, Pere Marquette, 
said that filters mounted inside of machines were more 
effective than those mounted outside for reducing noise 
on passenger car radios. O. M. Bixby, assistani engl 
neer, New York Central, said that some of the receiv- 
ers on the New York Central require 135 watts and are 
larger than those covered by the report. 

In response to a question, Mr. Humphreys said :t was 
not necessary to filter all motors, and though sometimes 
a thermostat will cause noise, it can be corrected by using 
one of the Vapor type. T. C. Wurts, heavy action 
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group, transportation department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, said that the railroads 
do not show much interest toward the obtaining of a 
wave band for head to rear end communication, and sug- 
gested they should do so, in order that necessary bands 
will not be assigned to some other application. ~ 


Car Electrical Equipment 


The report on car electrical equipment was again the 
subject of broadest interest discussed by the A.R.E.E. 
It includes a recommended practice for the annual in- 
spection, respectively, of steam-ejector, mechanical, 
electro-mechanical and water-ice air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Most roads are now considering the overhead heat 
in passenger cars as primary and the floor heat as sec- 
ondary. It is recommended that manufacturers develop 
control equipment which will interlock the two heat 
sources through one selector switch. 

The re-circulated air duct is a location most generally 
used for cooling thermostats, but in dining cars it is 
stated that the thermostat should be located back of the 
second-last grille in the air duct farthest from the air- 
conditioning unit, to avoid holding wrong temperatures 
in the car. 

Clean ducts and coils are essential and from 30 to 40 
per cent fresh air is desirable for the elimination of 
oders. Experience with deodorants has not been suffi- 
cient to indicate whether or not they should be used. 

Manufacturers of pump and fan motors should give 
serious consideration to providing motors that are water- 
proof and dust-proof. 

A recent check on air-conditioned generator drives 
shows 4,350 employing 2-in. V-belts with gear boxes, 
215 having 2-in. V-belts with truck-hung generator, 153 
gear-driven, truck-hung generators, 91 gear and shaft 
drive to body-hung generators, 325 combination flat- 
belt—gear box and shaft drives and 140%-in. V-belt 
drives to body-hung generators. 

A new drive, consisting of two enclosed triple chains 

from the axle to a jack shaft, and in turn driving the 
generator through bevel gears and a splined universal 
shaft (manufactured by the Mechanical Appliance & 
Transmission Company of Montreal) is described in 
detail. 
_ The committee has done an excellent piece of work 
in setting up a recommended guarantee and adjustment 
agreement applying to storage batteries, which is com- 
prehensive and complete in detail. The question of using 
train-line voltages higher than 32 is discussed at length, 
a consideration being given to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of increased voltage as applied to various 
types of equipment and different operating conditions. 
The voltages under consideration are 32, 64 and 110- 
volt d.c. and 220-volt three-phase a.c. 

Discussion—The report was presented by G. W. Wall, 
foreman electrician, Lackawanna. A. E. Voigt, car light- 
ing and air-conditioning engineer, Santa Fe, said it is 
difficult to remove cooling units from cars and that he 
doubts the necessity if the material they are made of is 
tust-proof. Mr. Verbarg said that cooling coils can be 
cleaned in the cars if hatches are provided for the pur- 
Pose. In response to a question, he said he had not 
found it necessary to clean the inside of the cooling coils. 

This hnding was confirmed by Mr. Voigt, but opposed 
by G, W. Bebout, electrical engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
who said that bad water can necessitate cleaning the in- 
ot of cooling coils. Mr. Voigt said that a 4-in. filter 
oh; mer than a 2-in., that too much oil in the filter is 

Jéctionable and that it can be sprayed on effectively. 

neral-wool filters require careful handling to avoid 
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creating holes through which air may pass without filtra- 
tion. W. E. Humphreys, electrical inspector, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, said that transformer oil is satisfactory and that 
filters must be cleaned every 10 to 15 days. E. Wana- 
maker, electrical engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, said that the generous use of makeup air is im- 
portant and that much can be accomplished by airing pil- 
lows and bedding when cars were not in service. 

The section of the report on axle generators was pre- 
sented by E. S. M. Macnab, car lighting engineer, Cana- 
dian Pacific. Walter Harris, department electrical fore- 
man, Southern Pacific, said that lost V-belts must be 
applied quickly and that information was needed on 
methods of application. Mr. Wall, Mr. Macnab, and 
Mr. Andreucetti all reported that their roads do not try 
to apply belts between terminals, but rely on remaining 
belts to carry load. 

E. J. Schmidt, chief engineer, railway division, The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., said that his company 
has developed a new type of fastener which reduces flex- 
ing and cracking of the belts. L. W. Wallace, director, 
equipment research division, A.A.R., asked for informa- 
tion on chain drives, as used by the Canadian National. 
This road uses a combination of belts and chains on 
3-kw. machines, the chains being used from November to 
the end of April and belts the remainder of the year. The 
chains wear badly in summer weather when dirt is not 
kept down by the snow, but serve effectively to keep cars 
lighted in the winter time. The chains under. these cir- 
cumstances can be made to run about 40,000 miles. 

The storage battery section of the report was presented 
by Mr. Wall. Mr. Wanamaker said that buying battery 
service rather than batteries has greatly reduced their 
cost to the railroads. He added that the cost of distilled 
water is so small that it should not prohibit its use. The 
section of the report on 110-volt lighting was presented 
by Mr. Humphreys. Mr. Wall said the railroads have a 
great investment in 32-volt systems and any change to 
110-volts would have to be gradual. The committee 
next year will work out costs of changing to a higher 
voltage. Mr. Andreucetti said that ultimately railroads 
will have to go to higher voltages, since loads have great- 
ly increased and will become still greater. He believes 
the ultimate solution will be an alternating-current, cen- 
tral-energy system. He suggested that the cost study 
should be made to cover the change from the present sys- 
tem to the central energy system. 

Mr. Voigt expressed a preference for the steam-ejec- 
tor type of air-conditioning, since steam must also be 
used for heating. Mr. Wanamaker suggested that it 
might be possible to install a satisfactory prime mover on 
each car, which would supply both heating and power for 
lighting and air conditioning. The engine exhaust, he 
said, could be used through a heat exchanger, and to this 
could be added electric heat from the generator. Mr. 
Hamilton does not think the 64-volt system is as limited 
as the report indicates. He believes that the present in- 
sulation on 32-volt systems is not sufficient, if 150 to 
160-volts is used for charging 110-volt batteries. 


Locomotive Electrical Equipment 


The maintenance of train control and train stop ap- 
paratus, when first installed on various railroads, brought 
about considerable confusion in standardizing of meth- 
ods of testing when engines arrived at roundhouses or 
terminal points to enable the electrical forces to ascertain 
if the equipment was in perfect condition. A typical 
method of test procedure, as followed by one railroad, 
covering Schedule 2 Intermittent Train Stop Equipment, 
is included in the report. 

Three drawings are included to show typical wiring 





installations, respectively, for road locomotives, switching 
locomotives and road locomotives for double-end service. 
The application of pre-focus head lamps has been in- 
creased by an installation of 20 by an Eastern railroad. 
A new style of socket construction has been used which 
makes it impossible to force the lamp out of the locked 
position through distortion of the front plate. 
Discussion—The report was presented by C. W. Nel- 
son, supervisor, train control and train lighting, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. A. G. Oehler, editor, Railway Electrical 
Engineer, asked for information on keeping locomotive 
cab windows free of ice. In some cases windows are left 
partially open, in others wipers are used; some railroads 
employ rotating window sections and still others, heat- 
ers. A device developed in France consists of a curved 
section beneath the window, which operates after the 
manner of a smoke lifter, to force the air forward and 
upward so that the window can be left open without 
causing wind in the face of the engineman. F. J. Hill, 
general supervisor of car electrical equipment, New York 
Central, said that tests are now being made on snow 
plows for keeping ice and snow from the plow windows. 
The results of these tests will be used to determine what 
means to employ for protecting locomotive cab windows. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year by the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers : 
President, George T. Johnson, assistant electrical engi- 
neer, New York, New Haven & Hartford; first vice- 
president, T. W. Wigton, assistant electrical engineer, 
Burlington Lines; second vice-president, F. E. Stark- 
weather, electrical engineer, Pere Marquette; members 
of executive committee, L. J. Verbarg, air conditioning 
engineer, Missouri Pacific, and C. W. Nelson, supervisor, 
train control and train lighting, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Freight Car Loading 
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with the loading for the week before but an increase 
of 105,351 cars, or 14.8 per cent, as compared witli the 
corresponding week of last year. All commodity ciassi- 
fications except grain and grain products showed in- 
creases over last year’s figures and merchandise, ¢rain 


,and grain products, and forest products showed in- 


creases as compared with the previous week. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ending Saturday, October 24 











Districts 1936 1935 1934 
Ee ae es ee ee eee Pe 162,405 146,891 131,383 
re rea reece r 162,085 131,869 114,866 
EE SRE SE rere ee a 58,411 52,638 44,370 
NE EE OSE een 112,617 97,655 88,653 
EE co aE pee pee 123,557 106,732 84,498 
TT Se ee eee ee 130,687 116,829 105,476 
DON nk cc ceincieadacas ames 66,210 58,007 55,562 
Total Western Districts .......... 320,454 281,568 45,536 
TOR Fe TRO si cd cnaeaesaeesc’ 815,972 710,621 624,808 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products......... 33,025 33,932 32,164 
Oe ae 22,273 20,931 25,543 
CORRE NR SAS Se ee oa 154,615 132,096 119,753 
SR ee ee a ne ee 10,334 6,955 4,943 
Ee ee 36,327 30,696 21,923 
ED ahs inland hele ed a a, WKS Sk we 6 aR 49,766 32,636 14,655 
a a a ee 170,819 165,914 161,704 
ee re 338,813 287,461 244,123 
NE, SON ai aie dcnlatoein eaten weinw ae 815,972 710,621 624,808 
DEE cE: oi aeG acacia bees sees 6 826,155 732,304 640,727 
IE CE © x beihtle Cdierdermseiane eee 820,195 734,154 636,999 
Se ES ee eee eres 819,126 705,974 632,406 
ee rere 807,070 629,935 646,084 

Cumulative Total, 43 Weeks... 29,460,040 25,995,137 25,897,392 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended October 
24 totaled 59,966, as against 55,182 for the previous week 
and 52,800 for the forty-third week last year, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

Total for Canada: 
CUUND I, SPINS 0 e050 6.0 a0. Sle vis ebcie de ve¥e 59,966 26,134 


5 
oe eo, SS Speers ee eer 55,182 24,492 
€ 








Wasurncrton, D. C. Oceteber 10, 1996......ccccccceseccveceecs 60,219 25.497 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended gy ee re eee 52,800 21,809 
October 24 indicated a beginning of the usual sea- Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

; i i CN BE, BING onsen sevcdsecccccesecess BRAG 993,045 

sonal decline toward the end of the yeas, amounting Cebcher Beers yee 1,942,768 913,331 

to 815,972 cars, a decrease of 10,183 cars as compared NE WE ci cerss ccsnecos scenes: 11916095 926,008 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Reports on organization, the maintenance of 
water tanks, structural timbers and protection 
from brine drippings, and papers on paints and 
on termite damage embody valuable information 


Bridge and Building Men 


Convene at Chicago 


Pari Il 


RUNNING report of the forty-third convention 
of the American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association, together with abstracts of four of the 


A 


committee reports, was published in the Railway Age of 


October 31. Supplementing that article we present be- 
low abstracts of the four remaining committee reports 
and oi papers presented by Harry R. Duncan and F. 
L. Browne. A paper by R. P. Hart, assistant bridge 
fnginecr of the Missouri Pacific, on Meeting Specific 
Problens in Bridge Design, will be published in abstract 
na laicr issue. 


The aspection and 


Main: enance of Water Tanks 


A revort presented by committee chairman R. E. 


ove, @ sistant engineer, C. M. St. P. & P., comprised a 
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detailed discussion of the inspection and maintenance 
of water tanks. The committee pointed to the need for 
systematic annual, semi-annual and more frequent in- 
spections, but stated that no definite rule can be followed 
rigidly since the need for inspections depends on the 
type of tank, its age and general condition. Obviously, 
there will be little necessity for the inspection of a new 
tank for two or three years after its construction, where- 
as one nearing the end of its life should be inspected 
at 60-day intervals, and sometimes more often. The 
committee then presented a detailed outline of the pro- 
cedure for the complete inspection of wood and steel 
tanks, from the foundation to the finial, including sug- 
gestions concerning the form of record, the routine 
method and the equipment needed. 

Suggestions were offered regarding the exercise of 
judgment in determining the need for repairs. Gen- 
erally, according to the report, it is not important that 
the roof on a tank be watertight; it is maintained to 
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keep the tank as nearly frost-proof as possible and to 
keep out birds and foreign particles in the air. Accord- 
ing to the committee, there does not appear to be any set 
practice about emptying the tank to permit inspecting the 
interior. Little decay of the staves occurs in the portion 
that is constantly submerged, but decay occurs at the 
upper portion where the water surface varies. For this 
reason, many inspections are made with the water par- 
tially drawn off from the tank to permit observation of 
the staves at the usual water line. 

While avoiding any direct comparison of the merits 
of steel and wood tanks, the committee stated that wood 
always shows signs of unusual stress long before actual 
failure, whereas steel on the other hand often collapses 
without warning. 

Turning to the subject of maintenance, the committee 
showed how the responsibility of maintaining water 
tanks is divided between the bridge or carpenter fore- 
man and the water-service foreman. The bridge or 
carpenter foreman is responsible for the structural mem- 
bers, and the water service foreman for the operating 
parts used in taking water and controlling the water 
supply. 

The maintenance of water tanks, according to the 
report, should be planned so that the work may be 
carried out with the least interference to operation. In 
many cases, there are parts of the year when the tanks 
are used less than at other times. It can also be arranged 
for repairs to be made when the tank is out of service for 
cleaning. 

The report also directed attention to the importance of 
scheduling the repair work, both for the programming 
of the time of the gangs and to insure the delivery of 
material as needed. Several plans for ordering material 
were cited. 

This portion of the report was followed with an 
account of the methods employed in making repairs on 
all parts of tanks, including comparisons of two or more 
methods of conducting the same operation. Particular 
attention was given to frost boxes, which, according to 
the committee, will not last half as long as the tanks. A 
well-constructed tank of redwood or cypress will last 40 
to 50 years if well maintained, but a frost box will last 
only 10 to 15 years unless it is constructed of treated 
material. 

One of the most important factors in the maintenance 
of water tanks, according to the report, is the water 
level. Tanks often suffer because they are not kept 
filled, particularly where they are used infrequently or 
irregularly, and where the pumping is controlled man- 
ually. A tank properly erected and kept full of water 
will require little maintenance. 

The maintenance of steel towers is mainly a matter 
of keeping them clean and painted. Where column 
foundations are set low, it is important to see that the 
bottoms of the columns and bedplates are kept clean. 
The report also reviewed practice in regard to scaffolds, 
stating that spray painting simplifies the problem of 
scaffolding, as extension spray guns six to eight feet 
long can be used readily to enable the operator to apply 
the paint beyond ordinary reach. 

Under the head of cleaning, the committee stated that 
the character of the water used determines the fre- 
quency with which roadside tanks should be cleaned. 
As a rule, it will not be necessary to clean flat-bottom 
tanks more frequently than once a year where the water 
is obtained from wells. city supplies, lime-soda treating 
plants equipped with filters, or from reservoirs. How- 
ever, the tank should be emptied and examined an- 
nually, regardless of the amount of suspended matter 
present in the water. It is essential, therefore, to make 
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arrangements that will insure that the tank wil! be 
cleaned in the shortest possible time. 

In conclusion, the committee declared that the best 
of mechanical facilities will function in only a per- 
functory manner, or fail entirely, unless their operation 
is followed up by a careful check system. Further- 
more, it is essential for the safe and successful opera- 
tion of water tanks, that a conscientious inspection be 
made and that a systematic maintenance program be 
carried out. 


Discussion 


Extensive discussion centered on the determination 
when a wooden water tank is near the end of its life, 
the consensus being that this stage is reached when 
leaks in the floor or staves cannot be stopped. Sug- 
gested methods of overcoming this leakage, with a view 
to carrying the tank for a longer time, included the 
application of concrete floors over the existing floor, the 
use of asphalt and fabric waterproofing, the application 
of clay on the interior of the tank and the filling of the 
cracks with partly-dried paint. Comments on the use 
of false floors emphasized that the boards of the false 
floor must be at right angles with those in the original 
floor and that the original floor must be well supported 
to avoid failure. 


Relative Merits of Different 
Woods for Timber Bridges 


As chairman of the Committee on the Relative 
Merits of Different Woods for Timber Bridges, G. S. 
Crites, division engineer, B. & O., presented a report 
in which the subject was broken down into the various 
parts of the structure, including piles, sills, caps, posts, 
stringers, ties, floors, etc., and taking into account also 
whether the application is temporary or permanent. 
The discussion under each of these various heads in- 
cluded a list of recommended species, based on the 
properties of the woods and the requirements of the 
particular service. 


By way of explanation the report included the statement that 
usage and natural causes have determined the relative merits of 
different species of wood for timber bridges. Wood preserva- 
tion has increased the number of species that may be used eco- 
nomically, but the depletion of our forests has narrowed the 
range. The properties required of timber for use in bridges 
are strength, durability and economy. Price and availability 
have limited the number of meritorious species to comparatively 
few. 


The report as a whole was summarized by the com- 
mittee as follows: 


Other than for piling, availability and price have restricted the 
number of species that may be used economically for bridge 
work. Oak, beech, birch, dense pines, Douglas fir, larch and 
hemlock are more or less available for bridge ties. Dense Doug- 
las fir is the species most largely available for structural timbers. 
although in some localities dense pines, larch, cypress, redwood 
or hemlock might be available and economical. The man in the 
field prefers treated dense pine or well-selected treated Douglas 
fir for structural timbers and treated oak for ties, where tie sup 
ports are not too far apart. However, select pine of suitable sizes 
for structural timbers, and good oak suitable for ties are be 
coming scarcer and more expensive, so that selected Douglas fir 
is being used more and more for timber bridges. The men in the 


field should use the denser timbers for caps, sills and blocking. 
when it is possible for them to make a selection. In all events 
these men will have to make the best possible use of t'ie timber 


that is available most economically. 
Discussion 


The discussion of this report developed civerget! 
views on the merits of different species of wood, pa 
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ticularly Douglas fir, from which the conclusion was 
drawn that performance, in-so-far as strength was con- 
cerned, depended largely on the grade purchased and 
the extent to which the specification was enforced. Ac- 
cording to Chairman Crites, checking of Douglas fir 
is proportional to the moisture content when delivered, 
and lumber shipped by water has a higher content than 
when shipped by rail. 


Protecting Steel Bridges 
Against Brine Drippings 


One of the most formidable problems confronting 
officers in charge of bridge maintenance is the protec- 
tion of steel bridges from the corrosive action of brine 
drippings from refrigerator cars, which was the sub- 
ject of a committee report presented by B. R. Meyers, 
assistant general bridge inspector, C. & N. W., and 
chairman of the committee. The committee reviewed 
in detail the efforts made to require the installation of 
brine retainers but dismissed this expedient as econ- 
omically not feasible. 

Information received from 35 railroads indicated that 
only 8 of them have found their protective measures 
effective, and it appears that these roads are not con- 
fronted with the problem in its most intensified form. 
The committee cited the concrete ballast floor as afford- 
ing the best protection against brine drippings, but 
added that this advantage does not always warrant the 
additional expenditure required for this type of con- 
struction, as compared with the open-floor types. 

Most of the roads reporting use heavy protective 
coatings, such as special paints, petrolatums, crude oils, 
asphalt or asphalt products, tar or tar products and 
bridge cements. No one of these materials was favored 
by a majority of the roads and many of them use sev- 
eral different types. There appears to be an increasing 
interest in the use of petrolatums and road oils. One 
road applies a heavy coating of gas-house tar over 
graphite paint and then sands the surface. This is re- 
ported to stand up very well for about four years. 

The committee also described a process involving the 
application of a “rust inhibitor,” followed by a primer 
consisting of a zinc chromate iron oxide pigment in a 
synthetic-resin base vehicle containing a phenol-formal- 
dehyde varnish, the finishing coats being either graphite 
or aluminum with the same vehicle. However, this 
process is not applied until the uncoated steel has been 
allowed to weather long enough to permit the mill scale 
to be removed readily. Reference was made also to 
several other coatings, without any specific statements 
as to their effectiveness other than a general statement 
that all open accessible parts of the structure subject to 
brine can be protected if the protective coating is applied 
often enough. From the few records available, these 
applications are necessary at intervals varying from six 
months to four years, depending on the density of refrig- 
erator-car traffic. 

Commenting on the use of wrought iron protection 
plates, the report stated that this appears to work well 
i combating brine-corrosion and, if provisions are 
made for quick drainage, will protect the structural steel 
lor many years. Reference was made also to the use 


of tapered “brine blocks” between the ties and to the 
Covering of the top flanges of open deck bridges with 
burlay: or canvas soaked in red lead. 

, Following a detailed description of the so-called 
_meta''izing” process, in which corrosion-resisting metal 
1S app':ed in liquid form, the committee presented data 
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indicating a cost of 43 to 55 cents per sq. ft., compared 
with 17 cents for painting. Other expedients suggested 
were the use of copper-bearing steel and the use of 
excess thickness of cover plates, flange angles, etc., in 
parts of bridges subject to corrosion. 

In closing, the committee pointed to developments in 
mechanical refrigeration and the substitution of dry 
ice as affording possible solutions of the problem, stat- 
ing that we may look forward with optimism toward 
the increased use of these new types of cars which will 
reduce the amount of brine drippings. 


Discussion 


Several speakers reported favorable results from a 
commercial petrolatum preparation if applied at least 
lg in. thick. One member said that he had installed 
wrought iron covers on beams and girders during the 
last three or four years and that thus far they were 
giving excellent service. Another member reported that 
he had metallized one bridge, but that the economy of 
this practice, which is expensive, will depend on how 
long the protection proves effective. 


Organizing Bridge Work 
For the Period of Recovery 


A report presented by a committee of which W. B. 
Mackenzie, assistant bridge engineer, St. L.-S. F., was 
chairman, reviewed current trends in the organization 
of gangs and in the procedure followed in handling 
bridge and building work. Particular emphasis was 
given to the need for a careful study of the new ma- 
terials of construction being introduced, and attention 
was. directed to the advantages of preframing timbers 
before treatment. 

In reviewing the progress made in developing more 
efficiently organized gangs, the committee recommended 
the greater use of “company” forces for improvement 
projects, rather than awarding such work to con- 
tractors. Attention was directed also to the tendency 
toward specialization in the conduct of maintenance 
work on bridges and buildings and to the resultant in- 
crease in the demand for better trained employees. In 
this connection, the committee cited the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Economics of Railway Labor 
of the American Railway Engineering Association, in 
its report to the convention in 1935, for the recruiting 
and training of men, and expressed the belief that 
much can be done by railroad supervisory forces 
through personal contact and personal interest to pro- 
mote individual interest and efficiency. 


Termites in Railway Structures 


By H. R. Duncan* 

A few years ago, a badly infested sill was removed 
from a railway building in Galesburg, Ill. The side of 
the sill which was exposed to the atmosphere was in 
almost perfect condition, but the other side, the top, 
and the bottom were very badly damaged. I asked the 
division officer responsible for the maintenance of this 
building what caused this particular stick of wood to 
deteriorate. He looked it over and told me that it was 
badly decayed. I then showed him live termites in the 
wood. Since that time, he has been very successful 





* Superintendent of Timber Preservation, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Galesburg, Il. 
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in detecting the presence of termites in various struc- 
tures, for the maintenance of which he is responsible. 

On our railroad we have reports of termite damage 
in depots, bridges, roundhouses, stockyards, pump houses, 
freight houses, water tanks, coal chutes, section houses, 
telephone booths, ice houses, tool houses and hose houses 
in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Although we have heard more about termites as a 
menace to wooden structures during the last few years, 
there is ample evidence that they existed here long 
before men. When combating termites, it is important 
not only to remove the infested wood in the structure, 
but also to take some means of making the wood unat- 
tractive to the termites for food. The fact that termites 
do their best work under cover and in darkness con- 
tributes materially to the difficulty involved in locating 
them. They do a great deal of damage to structural 
members of a building without reducing the strength 
sufficiently to expose themselves or cause the structures 
to collapse in ordinary service, although some cases have 
been reported where a change in the loading has resulted 
in the collapse of an infested and damaged structure. 

To determine the presence of termites, it is important 
that a complete investigation be made when any of the 
winged reproductive caste swarm or when run-ways or 
tubes are observed. These are two of the easiest ways 
of detecting their presence. It is important, in terri- 
tory known to be infested with termites, that all build- 
ings be thoroughly and frequently inspected. In some 
buildings, inspection is reported to be made every 60 
days; in others, every 6 months. Personally I would 
favor a thorough and complete inspection about every 
6 months. This inspection should involve examination 
of all wood in contact with the ground or masonry. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary to remove some of the 
earth or dig a trench along the foundation wall. Ar- 
rangements should be made to get under the structure 
and have sufficient light available. Usually artificial 
light is necessary where termites are working. 

Damage to wooden structures by termites may be 
avoided if the building is properly constructed and in- 
telligently maintained. On the other hand, a wooden 
building, constructed in defiance of good building prac- 
tices, can deteriorate fairly rapidly and be a heavy ex- 
pense to its owner. 

In termite infested territory we should provide meth- 
ods of keeping subterranean termites from passing to 
and from the ground where there is moisture and from 
burrowing into untreated woodwork of buildings, and it 
is recommended that 





(1) No untreated wood should be used in founda- 
tions, and basement or cellar walls should be concrete. 

(2) Cement mortar should be used in masonry foun- 
dations. 

(3) All masonry foundations should be capped with 
concrete or cement mortar and slate. 

(4) Metal mechanical barriers should be placed over 
the foundation walls. 

(5) Proper ventilation and screening of all ventilation 
openings and doors should be obtained. 

(6) All wooden forms on foundations should be re- 
moved from masonry work within 15 days and grading 
stakes should be removed before the concrete is laid. 


In connection with recommendation one, with refer- 
ence to the use of treated wood, I have observed treated 
wood that has been in use for a considerable period 
of time and I have never found a piece of wood which 
was properly treated and properly used that was dam- 
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aged by termites. Reports have come to me indirectly 
of treated wood in this country being destroyed by ter- 
mites. I am inclined to believe this was probably due 
to the fact that some of the untreated wood was exposed 
rather than any standard preservative having failed. 

The most serious problem is that of locating and stop- 
ping damage by termites in wooden structures that have 
been designed and constructed without giving considera- 
tion to these provisions for termite-proofing. 

The idea back of the protective measures is that no 
untreated wood will be used in contact with the ground, 
adequate ventilation will be obtained, and all openings 
in walls, regardless of the material used in their con- 
struction, will be closed up so termites cannot gain en- 
trance into the building. If any wood is in contact with 
the ground, it should be treated in an approved manner 
with standard chemical preservatives. 

In recent years, a number of companies throughout 
the United States have gone into termite exterminating 
work. While undoubtedly some of them are entirely 
honest and sincere and well qualified to carry on this 
work, nevertheless apparently some of them do not come 
under this category and often exaggerate the damage 
that has occurred or will occur and have also exag- 
gerated the effectiveness of their method. As a result, 
the owner of an infested property gets a distorted picture 
of what is likely to occur and becomes somewhat panic 
stricken in regard to this condition of his property. 

We have had very few cases of termites in our 
bridges. In most cases, the wooden bridge material on 
our railroad is treated. It has also been my thought 
that there is sufficient food supply for termites so that 
it is not necessary for them to build tunnels from the 
ground on to a bridge, which vibrates so much. that 
very likely the tunnels will be broken and will have to 
be replaced frequently. 


Paint for Building 
and Structural Uses 


By F. L. Browne” 

Most painting takes the form of renewing a coating 
applied some years previously; the composition of the 
renewed coating and the behavior to be expected of it 
depend: upon the composition and age of the paint or 
paints used previously as well as upon the composition 
of the new paint. To the paint purchaser, therefore, 
the important point is not whether a given paint 1s 
capable of good service, but whether it can be relied 
upon to give good service on the particular building for 
which it is purchased. A good paint for one building 
may be a bad paint for the one next door. 

Haphazard programs of paint maintenance often lead 
sooner or later to disaster, even though high grade 
paints are always used, because one or more of three 
principal blunders are made: (1) Incompatible com- 
binations of paints are used either in the same pamt 
job or in successive paint jobs, (2) either too much 
or too little paint is applied at a time, (3) either too 
much or too little time is allowed to elapse between 
paintings. 


Incompatible Combinations of Paints 


For a long time much emphasis has been plac! on 
the fact that paints last longer on some woods than 
on others, but very little has been said about th: even 
greater variation in behavior when paint of any on kind 
is applied over paints of other kinds. We know © ‘tain 


*Senior Chemjst, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, s. 
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combinations of paints that commonly lead to difficulties 
but we do not know yet just how far two paints may 
differ and still work reasonably well together. 

A very common incompatibility results from the ap- 
plication of a white or tinted white paint over a colored 
paiit made with little or no lead or zinc pigments. For 
example, during a 2,000 mile journey over a certain 
railroad a few years ago the cracking and slipping of a 
bright yellow paint over red iron oxide paint could be 
observed from the Pullman car at nearly every station. 
Early failures of white paints over greens, browns, and 
blacks are likewise to be seen frequently. 

Incompatibilities likewise arise among white paints 
when they are made with very different combinations 
of white pigments. It has long been held that white 
lead and zinc oxide, unlike the remaining white and 
transparent pigments, are chemically active and pro- 
foundly modify the linoxyn formed from linseed oil. 
Variation in the zinc oxide content of paints causes 
very distinct changes in the physical properties of the 
paint. Until more is known about the compatibilities 
of paints prudence suggests repainting always with 
much the same kind of paint used previously. 

The proportion of total pigment to non-volatile liquids 
in paint is significant from the point of view of com- 
patibility. Some of the incompatibilities between newer 
and older types of paint may be due as much to differ- 
ences in content of total pigments as to differences in 
proportions of white lead and zinc oxide between the 
old and the new paint. 

Paints are now appearing on the market in which 
other drying oils have been substituted for linseed oil 
or in which resins have been incorporated. These de- 
velopments raise a question about possible incompatibili- 
ties that may arise from differences in the nature of the 
vehicles in paints used successively. Those who wish 
to follow conservative programs of paint maintenance 
may well be cautious about using paints containing resins 
or drying oils bodied sufficiently to impart the qualities 
of enamel, until further experience clarifies the uncer- 
tainties about the maintenance programs for which such 
paints are suitable. 

There seems to be an optimum range of thickness of 
paint coatings for optimum service. Thinner coatings 
of each type of paint, whether they hide the surface 
satisfactorily or not, are less durable and more liable 
to difficulty with spotted chalking and fading. On the 
other hand, thicker coatings, especially with the harder 
paints, not only prove no more durable but are prone 
to more conspicuous cracking, curling and flaking. In 
a good program of maintenance the amount of paint 
restored at each repainting does not greatly exceed the 
amount worn away since the previous painting so that 
the thickness of the coating can be kept within the region 
of optimum serviceableness. 

Much trouble with paint comes from failure to observe 
any systematic plan of repainting. Except with paints 
that stand neglect well, repainting should anticipate rather 
than follow break-up of the coating. Where repainting 
is done before the coating cracks, curls, and flakes in 
patclies there is no problem of scraping off all loosened 
paint and a smooth, sound foundation for the new layer 
of p:int is assured. The economical course in the long 
Tun ‘; to adopt a planned program of maintenance when 
the '1ilding is erected, select a type of paint suitable 
for t'\e program, and then adhere firmly to the program. 

T! : old custom of using red iron oxide paints for the 
mati “nance of buildings of strictly utilitarian purpose 
still “as much to commend it. Good paint of that type 


is € ‘eedingly durable and stands neglect well. For 
reasons colored pigment paints like iron oxide 


thos 
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paints are particularly appropriate for maintenance pro- 
grams with long intervals between paintings. Aluminum 
paint is beginning to find use as a complete coating for 
wood for programs with long intervals between paint- 
ings. From the point of view of maintaining protection 
for an unusually long time it is superior to iron oxide 
paints and its appearance, although metallic, is brighter 
and more cheerful than the dull red of iron oxide. 

Pure white lead paint is the best known very soft 
paint. It disintegrates by deep chalking, fine checking, 
and fine crumbling and it wears away by erosion fairly 
rapidly, but in consistent maintenance programs it does 
not crack, curl, or flake. While not an outstandingly 
durable white paint it is one of the very few white 
paints that can safely be allowed to pass through periods 
of neglect and still leave a surface that can be repainted 
easily and with assurance of normal durability. For 
maintenance of railroad property, however, soft paints 
have the serious disadvantage of collecting dirt badly 
and being somewhat difficult to wash satisfactorily. 


Modern Trends in Paint Formulation 


In the writer’s opinion the outstanding development in 
exterior paints in recent years is the increasing diversity 
in types of paint on the market and the consequent neces- 
sity for greater technical knowledge of paint compo- 
sition and its significance in paint maintenance programs 
on the part of the paint user. In-as-much as it is rarely 
practicable to place the maintenance program completely 
in charge of a single paint manufacturer, the paint user 
must assume far more technical responsibility than he 
is often prepared to handle intelligently. After all, paint 
is only one of the many materials with which the main- 
tenance engineer must deal. Some kind of generally 
recognized classification of paints by types with practical 
reference to the maintenance programs for which they 
are suitable is rapidly becoming essential if paint is 
to be restored to the ranks of reliable building materials. 


|. C. C. Approves C. & D. in East 


(Continued from page 674) 

that question, the record does not warrant the conclusion that 
the rates are within minimum limits of reasonableness, having 
in mind our duties and responsibilities under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as it has been amended. It is possible that 
respondents could show to the contrary by a full disclosure of 
all the pertinent facts in their possession, but there has been 
no such disclosure. Similar conclusions apply to the limited 
arrangement for pick-up and delivery service now in effect. 

The fact is, also, that a rejection of these tariffs would be 
far from a misfortune for respondents, and I think that some 
of them realize this. The railroads ought to establish universal 
store-door pick-up and delivery service for less-than-carload 
freight, and they ought to reduce many of the applicable rates. 
But if they are to do these things and prosper, they must or- 
ganize for the efficient and economical handling of such freight. 
It is now handled in a crude and very wasteful way. The 
traffic must be greatly concentrated and expedited and much 
of the present station expense eliminated. The railroads know 
how these faults can be corrected, but their divergent ‘interests 
in forwarding companies and like considerations have prevented 
them from cooperating in a common endeavor to that end. In- 
stead, these tariffs are proposed, which will add greatly to the 
expense of handling less-than-carload freight at the terminals 
without taking any effective steps to reduce the transportation 
expense. A great system like the Pennsylvania can do, and is 
doing, something in this direction, but no really effective cor- 
rection of the present general and great waste is possible with- 
out a much greater degree of collective effort on the part of 
all the railroads. The proposed tariffs will, in fact, increase 
the difficulty of improving conditions in important respects. 
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Denver Zephyrs Hauled 


by 3,000-Hp. Diesel Locomotives 
(Continued from page 670) 


sion control, and all locomotive lights. These batteries 
each have a capacity of 450 amp. hr. at the ten-hour 
discharge rate. 

Three Gardner-Denver mechanical air compressors 
comprise the air-pumping equipment for this locomotive. 
They are direct-connected through flexible couplings 
from the shaft extensions of the main power plants, each 
power plant driving one air compressor. The air com- 
pressors are of the two-stage, water-cooled type with 
intercoolers between the low- and high-pressure pistons. 
All compressors are equipped with an unloader valve 
controlled by a governor. The rated displacement of 
each compressor is 79.4 cu. ft. per minute at 750 r.p.m. 

Two Vapor automatic oil-burning boilers comprise 
the heating equipment of the locomotive and are located 
in Unit B. Each has an evaporating capacity of 1,500 
lb. of water at 200 lb. steam pressure. A feed-water 
tank of approximately 1,000 gal. capacity is provided. 
30th boilers receive their fuel from the main fuel tank. 


Diesel-Engine Cooling, Lubrication, Etc. 


The majority of wearing parts of the three Diesel en- 
gines, such as pistons, sleeves, valves, cylinder heads, 
etc., are interchangeable. Special attention has been 
given to the arrangement of all the power-plant equip- 
ment in order to provide maximum accessibility for 
either maintenance or inspection. 

Each engine has its own cooling system, consisting 
of water-cooling radiators, water supply tank, circulat- 
ing pump and air fans for radiator cooling. The 
radiators, which are of the fin-tube type, are hung in 
two sections parallel to the engine and supported from 
a removable hatch directly over the engine. The water- 
supply tank is located below the level of the radiators to 
permit draining of the radiators when the engine is not 
running. A water circulating pump is located on the 
engine at the rear of the blower gear case. On Unit A 
there are two 34-in. diameter air-circulating fans for 
each of the 900-hp. engines, these fans being driven off 
the camshaft through V-belts. On Unit B there are 
four 26-in. diameter air circulating fans driven through 
belts from a shaft extension of the main generator. The 
fans supercharge the engine compartment to approxi- 
mately % in. of water pressure, which pressure is per- 
mitted to vent through the radiators to the atmosphere. 

An exhaust muffler for each Diesel engine is located 
in a well in the hatch directly above the engine. The 
muffler is connected to the engine by individual pipes 
to each cylinder and exhausts to the air through stub 
riser pipes. 

Each engine has its own complete lubricating-oil sys- 
tem which consists of an oil tank, oil cooler, oil filter 
and pump. The oil supply reservoir is a copper tank 
having a capacity of 60 gal. with a large opening at the 
top for easy filling. The oil cooler (two of these units 
are used with the 1,200-hp. engine) is a newly de- 
signed, compact, water-cooled unit which has ample 
capacity to maintain the oil at the proper temperature. 
Large size oil filters are installed ahead of the cooler. 
The pump is driven by the main engine. 

The lubricating-oil system includes the use of two dry 
sumps, one at each end of the crank pan, fitted with 
removable strainers. A dual scavenging pump draws 
the hot oil from these sumps and passes it through the 
filter and oil cooler to the oil supply reservoir. Cool, 
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filtered oil is taken from the supply tank by the pres- 
sure pump and distributed throughout the engine at the 
required pressure as regulated by a pressure relief valve, 
which discharges into the crankcase. A device is pro- 
vided to close the engine throttle in the event of a de- 
ficient oil supply. 

The locomotive has a capacity to carry 1,780 gal. of 
fuel in two tanks, 800 gal. being carried under Unit A 
and 980 gal. under Unit B. These fuel tanks are 
equipped with gages and are arranged to be filled from 
either side of the locomotive. Both tanks are properly 
vented in accordance with I.C.C. requirements. Fuel is 
supplied to each engine by means of an electrically- 
driven fuel pump. 


Odds and Ends... 


Pipes 


H. C. Emerson, chief clerk to the auditor of passenger and 
station accounts for the Illinois Central, claims the largest col- 
lection of pipes of any railroader. He has over 300 of them, 
collected from all over the world. 


Mercury Medals 


To commemorate the building of its modern train “The Mer- 
cury,” the New York Central struck off 500 copies of a medal 
showing the date and nameplate of the train. These were dis- 
tributed to each of the mechanics, draftsmen and designers who 
took part in building the train. 


Friendly Act 


When train service was tied up because of a tunnel fire on a 
Louisville & Nashville subdivision recently, Engineman John 
Neill and his wife came to the rescue nobly. Using their own 
and a borrowed automobile, they transferred several passen- 
gers to the main line, and, on the return trip, delivered several 
packages of newspapers that are regularly handled by baggage 
car. 


Britain’s First Railway Saleswoman 


The first saleswoman to act for a British railway has been 
appointed by the Great Western—Miss Audry Shirtliff of Chel- 
sea. Chiefly, her duties will be to keep in touch with all kinds 
of women’s organizations; to contact factories where women are 
employed in order to assist in the promotion of outings and 
excursions of every description, and to give advice in regard 
to itineraries, sightseeing, amusements, catering, etc. 


Attention, Wives! 


Mrs. James L. Berry, wife of a veteran Central Vermont con- 
ductor, J. L. Berry, has established a record which her husband 
thinks has never before been equalled or bettered. With no in- 
terruptions except on the occasion of the birth of their six sons, 
Mrs. Berry has risen at four o’clock every morning for the last 
38 years to get her husband’s breakfast, and what’s more, she 
has joined him in eating these early morning meals which have 
been described by friends as a “sort of communion in the inti- 
macy of dim hours when most of the world is sleeping.” 


High School Trains 


This year the students of the Helena, Mont., high schoo! have 
to board the train again on the long journey toward knowledge. 
Eighteen coaches lent by the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific have been used since the earthquake wrecked the high school 
building last October. Boardwalks connect each coach an‘ lead 
up into them from the ground. All of the coaches are heated 
from a central plant. In most of the coaches, the students sit 
on the plush seats, but in the science department, the seats have 
been removed to make room for working tables. 
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Continuance of Reduced 


Citrus Rates Authorized 


1C.C. extends fourth section relief 
on shipments from Florida to 
northeastern markets 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the continuance until July 
31, 1937, of the fourth section relief 
previously granted for a period expiring 
on July 31, 1936, authorizing the rail- 
roads to establish reduced rates on citrus 
fruits from Florida to New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, and other 
points in New England to meet water and 
truck competition, effective of traffic del- 
ivered to initial carriers on four “ship- 
ping days” only of each week. Certain 
modifications were also authorized pro- 
posed by the railroads to reflect the pre- 
vailing truck charges where the present 
rates were based on erroneous informa- 
tion or on truck charges which have been 
changed. As indicating the success of the 
rate reduction from the railroad stand- 
point the report says that of the total of 
24883 carloads of citrus fruits shipped 
from Florida to the north Atlantic ports 
during the 1934-35 season, when the all- 
rail rates exceeded the charges of the 
truck-and-water routes, 3,519 carloads or 
14.1 per cent moved by the all-rail routes 
and 21,364 carloads or 85.9 per cent, by 
the truck-and-water routes. The propor- 
tions handled by the all-rail routes were 
approximately 9 per cent to Boston and 
New York, 19 per cent to Philadelphia, 
and 56 per cent to Baltimore. 

Of 24,776 carloads shipped during the 
1935-36 season, 5,199 carloads moved prior 
to the effective date of the present rates 
and 19577 carloads, on and after that 
date; of those respective numbers, 338 
and 6,205 carloads, or 6.5 and 31.7 per cent, 
moved over applicants’ routes, and 4,861 
and 13,372 carloads, or 93.5 and 68.3 per 
cent, over the truck-and-water routes; 
and, of the total movement since estab- 
ment of the present rates, the proportions 
handled by the all-rail routes were 38 per 
cent to Boston, 21.3 per cent to New 
York, 45.5 per cent to Philadelphia, and 
799 per cent to Baltimore. The carloads 
handled to Baltimore by the all-rail routes 
humbere] 131 during the period December 
12-31, 1935, and 196 in January, 200 in 
Februar, 237 in March, 130 in April, and 
93 in May, 1936, as compared with 12, 
88, 20, 36. 100 and 48 handled by the truck- 
and-wat ’ routes during those respective 
pan AD that point, the proportions of 
— traffic handled by the all-rail 

wre 88.4 per cent for the period 
1935, to and_ including 


Decembe: 12, 








Trainload Rate on Oil Suspended 


On protests by certain oil com- 
panies the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until 
May 31, 1937, tariff schedules pro- 
posing to establish a reduced export 
and coastwise rate of 7 cents per 
hundred pounds on crude petroleum 
oil, in tank cars, from certain Kan- 
cas City Southern stations in Loui- 
siana, and Ravanna, Ark., to Good 
Hope, La., and other Louisiana 
ports, applicable only on movements 
tendered in trainload lots of 50 cars 
or more, to meet pipe-line competi- 
tion. 











March, 1936, and 60.1 per cent there- 
after, following a reduction in the water 
rates which became effective March 23, 
1936. 


Mechanical Exhibit Next June 


The general committee of the Mechan- 
ical Division, A.A.R., and the general 
committee of the Purchases and Stores 
Division, at a meeting in New York on 
Thursday, decided to hold their annual 
convention in Atlantic City, N. J., next 
June. The Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association will co-operate by having an 
exhibit. It is seven years since a joint 
convention and exhibit of this sort has 
been held. 


The Canadian Roads in September 

The Canadian Pacific reports net oper- 
ating revenues for September at $3,422,884, 
as compared with $3,290,218 for Septem- 
ber of last year, an increase of $132,666. 
Gross for the month at $14,312,164 showed 
an increase of $866,510, while operating 
expenses at $10,889,280 showed an _ in- 
crease of $733,844. 

For the first nine months, net operating 
revenues at $11,827,468 showed an increase 
of $440,710. 

In September the Canadian Nationa) 
had operating revenues of $17,956,964, an 
increase of $2,057,285 over the correspond- 
ing month of 1935. Operating expenses 
were $14,994,327, an increase of $1,385,- 
878. Net revenues for the month amount- 
ed to $2,962,637, exceeding that of 1935 by 
$671,407. 

For the current year up to the end of 
September, operating revenues have 
amounted to $134,448,312, an increase of 
$9,349,237. Operating expenses totaled 
$128,242,851, showing an increase of $9,- 
278,336 over 1935. Net revenue totals 
$6,205,461, an increase of $70,901 as com- 
pared with the nine months of last year. 





Canada Will Regulate 
All Transport Agencies 


Transport minister plans expanding 
job of Railway Board—Hope- 
ful for C. N. R. 


In an address before the Canadian Club 
at Montreal on November 2, Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Transport, outlined the 


scope of the new Cabinet post which he 
holds—embracing railways, canals, marine, 
airways, harbors and radio broadcasting. 


He stated further that regulation of other 
forms of transportation would be under- 
taken by the Dominion and that he was 
hopeful of ending C. N. R. deficits. 

“In viewing this transportation field as 
a whole,” he said, “I have been impressed 
by the degree to which the railways have 
been regulated compared with the com- 
plete absence of regulation of competing 
forms of transport. It is the intention to 
remedy this situation by converting the 


present Railway Commission into a Trans- 
portation Commission which will be the 
rate-making and regulating body for all 
agencies of transport coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Dominion government, 
including rate-making for the Harbor 


Commissions. While this departure will 
not work miracles, it should help to pro- 
vide for fair competition in transport. 
“There is a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing about the position of the Canadian 
National. Last year that railway cost 
Canada $47,500,000; this being the govern- 
ment’s contribution of cash required to 
meet all obligations of the railway for 
that year. The amount is a very large 
one, and quite serious enough to the tax- 
payers of Canada. Unfortunately, the 
books of the railway are kept in such a 
way that other charges are added which 
brought the bookkeeping loss up to $115,- 
000,000, but I would like to make it clear 
that the actual cash loss was $47,500,000, 
and that the larger amount is a bookkeep- 
ing fallacy, based on a distorted capital 
structure which I hope to be in a position 
to deal with at the session of Parliament. 
“T have every hope that before my term 
of office expires that the deficit on the 
Canadian National can be extinguished. 
This may sound optimistic, but neverthe- 
less I believe that it is based on sound 
logic. I believe the business of the com- 
pany is definitely on the upgrade. We 
have had poor crops in the west, and the 
movement of wheat is an important 
factor in our railway mileage; but I have 
sufficient faith in Western Canada to be- 
lieve that this is only a temporary con- 
dition and that very shortly we will have 
abundant crops such as we had years ago.” 
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f ‘ $316,494,334 im September 1930. The in- 
Nine Months Railway Net crease in revenues over September, 1935, 
was 16.4 per cent. Passenger revenues in- 

a Return of 2.3 Per Cent creased 7.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district 
$434 864,004 an increase of 35.4 per for nine months had a net of $265,417,011, 
cent over last year; September net up at the rate of 2.91 per cent. For the same 

223 per cent period in 1935, their net was $211,359,675, 

or 2.32 per cent. Operating revenues in the 

Class I railroads in the first nine months’ eastern district for nine months totaled 
of 1936 had a net railway operating in-  $1,482,256,928, an increase of 15.7 per cent, 
come of $434,864,004, which was at the compared with 1935. Operating expenses 
annual rate of return of 2.3 per cent on totaled $1,052,578,099, an increase of 12.7 
their property investment, according to re- per cent above the same period in 1935. 










































































CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


1936 1935 1930 
Te DEO COURS. 6 oie dc cvedcceresceusséees $357 ,206,662 $306,946,095 $462,209,448 
en QUE OR. a. 6 a 040-0000 ase Sees ees 248,553,260 218,071,436 316,494,334 
BD LAN d che eth sade mn hee eee hbakenekiawaawves 26,861,239 20,805,702 31,194,565 
Net railway operating income..........ccccccccees 70,166,026 57,349,265 102,852,390 
SS Se rrr errr 69.58 71.05 68.47 
Rate of return ou property investment—per cent.... 2.32 1.90 3.39 
Nine Monti: "=nded September 30 
Total operating revenues.........ccecceee «++ $2,930,464,310 $2,511,779,127 $4,035,083,343 
er ee ee 2,164,601,812 1,917,393,205 3,018,212,919 
BP acdegwatdawneds cad eoretasdadtken sees eekenes 231,403,928 182,517,653 271,435,608 
Ot Setlwey OCPeratiNg INCOME. .... cise ccvcccccoes 434,864,004 321,201,769 648,115,287 
ee ere 73.87 76.34 74.80 


Rate of return on property investment .......... 2.30 1.70 3.44 











ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway Passenger revenues showed an increase of 
Economics of the Association of Amer- 16.1 per cent over those of September, 
ican Railroads. This was an increase of 1935. Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
35.4 per cent compared with the first nine trict for September had a net railway op- 
months of 1935, when their net railway erating income of, $36,820,146 compared 
operating income was $321,201,769 or 1.7. with $29,024,847 in September, 1935, and 
per cent. In the first nine months of 1930, $43,450,804 in September, 1930. 
net railway operating income was $648,- Class I railroads in the southern district 
115,287 or 3.44 per cent. for nine months had a net of $52,904,206, 
Operating revenues for the first nine at the rate of 2.27 per cent. For the same 
months of 1936 totaled $2,930,464,310, com- period in 1935 their net amounted to $35,- 
pared with $2,511,779,127 for the same 649,815, at the rate of 1.52 per cent. Oper- 
period in 1935, and $4,035,083,343 for the ating revenues in the southern district for 
same period in 1930, an increase of 16.7. nine months amounted to $362,159,947, an 
percent in 1936 over 1935, but 27.4 per increase of 15 per cent compared with the 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses for same period of 1935. Operating expenses 
nine months amounted to $2,164,601,812, totaled $273,505,102, an increase of 9.4 per 
compared with $1,917,393,205 for the same cent. Class I railroads in the southern dis- 
period in 1935, and $3,018,212,919 for the trict for September had a net of $7,809,684, 
same period in 1930. Operating expenses compared with $5,978,785 in September, 
for nine months were 12.9 per cent greater 1935, and $8,827,059 in September, 1930. 


than in the same period of 1935, but 28.3 Class I railroads in the western district 
per cent below 1930. for nine months had a net of $116,542,- 

Class I railroads in the first nine months 787, at the rate of 1.57 per cent. For the 
of 1935 paid $231,403,928 in taxes com- same nine months in 1935, the railroads 


pared with $182,517,653 in the same period in that district had a net of $74,192,279, at 
in 1935, and $271,435,608 in the same the rate of 0.99 per cent. Operating rev- 
period in 1930. For September the tax enues in the western district for first 
bill amounted to $26,861,239, an increase nine months amounted to $1,086,047,435, 
of $6,055,537 or 29.1 per cent over Sep- an increase of 18.6 per cent over the same 
tember, 1935. Nineteen Class I railroads period in 1935. Expenses totaled $838,- 
failed to earn expenses and taxes in the 518,611, an increase of 14.3 per cent. For 
first nine months of 1936, of which eight September the railroads in the western 
were in the eastern district, three in the district reported a net of $25,536,196, com- 
southern district and eight in the western pared with $22,345,633 for the same roads 
district. in September, 1935. 


Class I railroads for September had a ‘ 
net railway operating income of $70,166,- Proposed Reports on Motor Carrier 


026, which, for that month, was at the an- Certificates Made Final by |. C. C. 

nual rate of return of 2.32 per cent. In Sep- The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
tember, 1935, their net was $57,349,265 or Division 5, on November 4 made public 
1.9 per cent, and in September, 1930, it was orders declaring effective the orders recom- 
$102,852,390 or 3.39 per cent. Operating mended by examiners or joint boards on 
revenues for September amounted to $357,- applications for certificates or permits un- 
206,662 compared with $306,946,095 in Sep- der the motor carrier act in proposed re- 
tember, 1935, and $462,209,448 in Septem- ports which were made effective because 
ber, 1930. Operating expenses in September no exceptions were filed within 20 days. 
totaled $248,553,260 compared with $218,- Several such orders had been issued pre- 
071,436 in the same month in 1935, and viously. 
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Railroads Handling Large 
Volume of Football Tratfic 


Fans attending recent games in the 
Middle West helped increas 
passenger revenues 


Football fans attending games at Chi- 
cago, Evanston, Ill, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Madison, Wis., and South Bend, Ind., on 
October 30 and 31 and November |, not 
only created additional revenue for the 
railroads, but came in such crowds as to 
necessitate numerous unusual movements. 
The most outstanding in this respect was 
a special party organized by St. Mary’s 
alumni at San Francisco, Cal., who chart- 
ered a special train of 14 cars for a circle 
tour of two weeks. The special train, 
carrying 239 passengers, including the 
team, left San Francisco on October 18. 
It was moved over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe to Chicago and over the Penn- 
sylvania from Chicago to New York, 


where it arrived on October 22 for the 
game between St. Mary’s College and 
Fordham University. On October 26 the 


team went to Boston over the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and thence to 
South Chicago, Ind., over the Boston & 
Albany and the New York Central, where 
it arrived on October 27. The special 
train carrying the spectators left New 
York on October 26 for Boston over the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Boston & Maine and on October 27, 
went to Montreal over the Canadian Na- 
tional; thence to Quebec over the Canadian 
National ; back to Montreal and then West, 
reaching Niagara Falls over the New York 
Central on October 29, and Chicago over 
the New York Central on October 30. 
On that day the fans attended a game 
between St. Mary’s and Marquette Uni- 
versity in Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, and 
cn the following day were carried in their 
special train from Chicago over the New 


York Central to South Bend, to attend the | 


Ohio State-Notre Dame game. From South 
Bend the train was moved over the Mich- 
igan Central to Joliet, Ill., where it was 
turned back to the Santa Fe for the re- 
turn trip to San Francisco, where it ar- 
rived on November 3. The cost of the 
tour was $270 for one person in a lower 
berth. 

Another unusual movement was one from 
Denver, Colo., to South Bend, Ind. For 
this trip the Notre Dame Club of Denver 
chartered the Advance Zephyrs and one 
of the new Zephyrs of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, to carry 230 persons to 
the Ohio State-Notre Dame game. 

The heaviest movement over the week- 
end was that on October 30, when foot- 
ball fans were carried to Chicago. On this 
day more than 10,000 persons were Caf- 
ried from the Twin Cities by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Chi- 
cago & North Western and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to Chicago for the 


Northwestern-Minnesota game a‘ Evans- 
ton, while at the same time several thou- 
sand fans were carried from }'iiwaukee 
and other nearby cities to Chicay: for the 
St. Mary’s-Marquette game « Friday 


night. The Milwaukee carried © 87 pas- 
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sengers on five sections of the Hiawatha, 
and three sections of the Pioneer Limited, 
and 2,:12 persons from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago on three special trains. In addition it 
ran ove special train from Milwaukee, to 
Madison. The five sections of the Hia- 
watha were operated on a 6% hr. schedule 
from St. Paul, the sections running at 10 
min. intervals. Of the five sections, only 
one was delayed, a loss of 20 min. being 
caused by a freight train. The locomotives 
used included two of the Hiawatha type, 
one converted from coal to oil, and two 
coal-burning locomotives. In order to elim- 
inate delay, special arrangements were 
made for taking coal and water. At La 
Crosse, a clam shell bucket delivered coal 
from a car on an adjacent track to the ten- 
der, while water was being taken. The oil- 
burning locomotives took water at New 
Lisbon and Milwaukee. 

Those attending the Northwestern-Min- 
nesota game at Evanston traveled on cou- 
pon tickets covering transportation from 
the Twin Cities to Chicago over the Mil- 
waukee and from Chicago to Evanston 
over the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee. 

The Chicago & North Western carried 
2,500 persons on five sections of the “400,” 
four special trains and 25 extra sleeping 
cars from the Twin Cities to Chicago on 
October 30, and on the following day car- 
ried 5,000 fans on eight special trains be- 
tween 12:45 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. from its 
Madison terminal at Chicago to Evanston, 
Ill. On November 1 it operated a special 
train, for the Colonial Wonder Ball to 
carry fans from Green Bay, Wis., to 
Chicago for the Packer-Bear football game. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy car- 
ried 1,000 persons from the Twin Cities 
to Chicago on October 30 on two sections 
of both the morning and afternoon Zephyrs 
and on extra cars of the Blackhawk Lim- 
ited. 

The New York Central on October 30 
and 31 carried 9,299 passengers on seven 
trains out of Chicago, five out of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and 11 out of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Toledo, Detroit, Mich., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and St. Louis, 
Mo., for the Ohio State-Notre Dame game 
at South Bend. 

The Pennsylvania carried 1,109 persons 
on four trains from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Dayton, Ohio, 
to South Bend on the same day. 


1.C.C. Practitioners Meet 


The seventh annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Practitioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was held 
at Washington on October 29 and 30. 
Elmer A. Smith, general attorney of the 
Illinois Central, president of the associa- 
tion, presided, and an address of welcome 
Was give: by Commissioner B. H. Meyer. 
LL. Schrfman, professor of economics at 
the University of Michigan, addressed the 
meeting on “The Significance of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission as an Agency 
of Econc.ic Control”, asserting that the 
commissic: had achieved a high degree of 
effectiven s in its own sphere and has 
Contribute’ substantially to the develop- 
ment of t-< essentials of sound regulatory 
Process, 


‘eports showed that the mem- 
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bership of the association has been in- 
creased to 1,613, including 323 names 
added to its rolls during the year. Allen 
P. Matthew, of San Francisco, Calif., was 
elected president of the association for the 
coming year. 


Railroad Association Creates Patent 
Division 

The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads at a meeting 
in Washington on October 30 approved 
the creation of a patent division in its law 
department under the direction of the 
general counsel, consolidating the func- 
tions of the Eastern Railroad Association, 
that has maintained an office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Western Railroad As- 
sociation, of Chicago. An advisory com- 
mittee is to be created with three repre- 
sentatives of the eastern roads, three of 
the western roads, and two of the south- 
ern roads. 


N. & W. Magazine Publishes 
Memorial to A. C. Needles 


The Norfolk & Western Magazine has 
issued a special supplement to its No- 
vember issue in memory of Arthur Chase 
Needles, late president of that road, who 
died on October 25. This supplement of 
ten pages, carries as its frontispiece a 
portrait of Mr. Needles and includes an 
article in appreciation of the late Nor- 
folk & Western executive and another on 
the development of the road under his 
leadership. Also, there are reproductions 
of a few of the telegraphic and editorial 
tributes received on the day following Mr. 
Needles’ death. 


The ‘“Clevelander’” Wrecked at 
Princeton, N. J. 


On Thursday evening, October 29, about 
9:15, near Princeton, N. J., westbound pas- 
senger train No. 39, of the Pennsylvania, 
known as the “Clevelander,” was derailed 
while traveling at high speed and one 
passenger was killed; 20 or more passen- 
gers injured. This was the second derail- 
ment on the New York division of the 
Pennsylvania within one week, the first 
having been the wreck of parts of two 
freight trains at Menlo Park. 

In the Princeton case the locomotive 
and three baggage cars ran a long dis- 
tance before stopping. Ten pasesnger 
cars were derailed and three of them bad- 
ly damaged, and the supports of the elec- 
tric propulsion system were damaged. One 
track was cleared in about three hours. 

The only information as to cause is that 
possibly it was a broken wheel, but the 
railroad management makes no statement. 


Passenger Officers to Meet at New 
Orleans 


The seventy-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. The program provides for 
a discussion of developments and improve- 
ments in train service and equipment, with 
emphasis on the beneficial results of light- 
er cars and new design. The 400, the 
Zephyr, the Hiawatha, the Flying Yan- 
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kee, the Green Diamond, the Abraham 
Lincoln, the Mercury, the Super-Chief, the 
City of Los Angeles, the City of San 
Francisco and the City of Portland will 
be included in the discussion. In consid- 
ering the development of passenger traf- 
fic, emphasis will be placed on salesman- 
ship and new methods of solicitation; the 
caring for hand baggage which in the last 
few years has increased to a point where 
it is occasionally burdensome; all-expense 
tours, and smoking in 
coaches. 


air-conditioned 


Club Meetings 
The Western Railway Club will hold 


i 

its next meeting at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, on Monday evening, November 
16. R. M. Ostermann, Superheater Com- 
pany, will speak on the importance of 
feedwater heating in locomotive operation. 
Papers are expected also from representa- 
tives of other manufacturers. 

The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
(N. Y.) will hold its next meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 12. J. V. Neubert, chief 
engineer, M.W., New York Central, will 
speak on modern problems in maintenance, 
and Burt T. Anderson, on meeting today’s 
demands for modern signaling. 


Southern Roads Oppose Class Rate 


Investigation 
The southern roads have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an 


answer to the petitions recently filed by 
a number of state commissions, chambers 
of commerce, and other organizations ask- 
ing the commission to institute an inves- 
tigation of the southern class rate struc- 
ture. They say that the present class rates 
in the Southeast are the result of the 
commission’s previous investigation, that 
the petitioners have not set forth any 
change in conditions to warrant a new 
investigation, and that it could result only 
in the expenditure of a large sum of 
money to defend a rate structure which the 
commission has repeatedly held to be just 
and reasonable. 


Committee Chairmen for New York 
Railroad Club Dinner 


The New York Railroad Club this week 
announced the names of members of the 
committees which will be in charge of its 
64th annual dinner to be held on Thurs- 
day evening, December 10, at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York. 

Herbert W. Wolff, general chairman of 
the general committee in charge of the 
affair, will be assisted by two vice-gen- 
eral chairmen—Charles C. Hubbell and 
John A. Dillon. Other committees and 
their respective chairmen are: Advisory 
—David W. Pye; Dinner—Arthur N. 
Dugan; Reception—Frank Hedley; Seat- 
ing—Thomas P. O’Brian; Attendance— 
Charles H. Carroll; Entertainment—Sam- 
uel MacClurkan; Publicity — Roy V. 
Wright. 


Katy Adds New Trains 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, on No- 
vember 1, added two new trains and made 
other improvements in its passenger serv- 
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ice. One train, put on between Denison, 
Okla., and Muskogee, supplements the ex- 
isting service and thereby relieves con- 
gestion on the Katy Flyer, which hereto- 
fore has made all local stops south of 
Muskogee. With this arrangement 20 
stops will be eliminated from the sched- 
ule of the Flyer in the 160 miles, the re- 
maining steps being McAlester, Atoka and 
Durant. 

Train No. 23, the Katy Limited, has 
been discontinued between Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Houston and has been repiaced 
by a new train, No. 11, which leaves Fort 
Worth at 9:40 a.m., and connects with 
Train No. 1, the Texas Special, at Waco, 
Tex. This train runs through to Hous- 
ton, where it arrives at 6:45 p.m., thereby 
giving Fort Worth and points south more 
convenient service, and cutting several 
hours from the previous running time to 
Houston. By reason of the conection at 
Waco, faster service is also provided be- 
tween Fort Worth and San Antonio. In 
addition, the Katy Limited has been speed- 
ed up to reach San Antonio at 9 p.m. in- 
stead of 9:30 p.m. Northbound this train 
leaves San Antonio at 1 p.m. and arrives 
in Dallas at 10 p.m., 15 min. earlier. It 
leaves Houston at 11:30 a.m. and arrives 
in Fort Worth at 9:45 p.m., 20 min. ear- 
lier. 


Fourth Section Found Applicable to 
Rates to Mexico 


Upon reargument in a case involving 
commodity rates from New York piers to 
Guaymas and Empalme, Mexico, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a 
finding that the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of Section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act applies in connection with joint 
rates when the higher-rated intermediate 
point is in the United States; that such 
rates are comparable with those to inter- 
mediate points in the United States under 
Section 4; and that it is proper to con- 
sider the division accruing to United 
States carriers in the determination of the 
reasonably compensatory character of the 
rates. In the former report the commission 
held that the long-and-short-haul provision 
was applicable but denied fourth section 
relief. The proceeding has now been re- 
opened for further hearing. 


Railroads Urge Long-And-Short-Haul 
Clause Repeal 


The Association of American Railroads 
has issued a pamphlet addressed to farmers 
pointing out their interest in the repeal of 
the long-and-short-haul clause of Section 
4 of the interstate commerce act which 
will be sought by the railroads at the 
coming session of Congress. The Pettengill 
bill, for the purpose, was passed by the 
House at the last session but was not con- 
sidered by the Senate, although hearings 
were held before the committee on inter- 
state commerce. “Congress will be asked 
to repeal this clause”, the association says, 
“so that the railroads may have greater 
freedom to meet competition, where it 
exists, by means of reducing certain rates 
so that a larger share of the general traf- 
fic may be secured. Under the present 
transportation law as it is administered”, it 
points out, “the railroads cannot dispose 
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of their surplus transportation unless they 
make such reduction in rates at inter- 
mediate points as would cause them to 
lose more than they could possibly gain 
from the additional volume of business 
secured.” 


Fourth Section Relief Granted for 
Differential Routes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a supplemental report on differ- 
ential routes to central territory modifying 
the relief from the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the interstate commerce act 
granted in a prior report to authorize, 
subject to conditions, (a) the differential 
all-rail routes to meet, during the period 
of lake navigation, the standard lake-rail 
rates from New York, N. Y., to Chicago, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis.; (b) certain ad- 
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ditional westbound ocean-rail, diffe --ntial 
lake-rail,, and differential all-rail «sutes 
from existing origin groups; and (c, cer- 
tain additional origin groups in wes!\ound 
ocean-rail rates. Relief temporarily ai:thor- 
ized by a previous order over diffevential 
all-rail routes from New York to central 
territory was extended to certain addi- 
tional routes. 


Net Income of $16,384,500 Reported 
for Eight Months 


Class I railroads for the month of 
August have reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a net income of 
$20,857,329 after deduction of interest and 
other fixed charges. This compares with 
a net deficit of $2,304,998 reported for 
August of last year and was sufficient to 
offset dificits in earlier months of this 
year so that the roads had a net income 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


138 reports (Form IBS) 


Compiled from 
TOTALS FOR THE UNIT 


For the month of August 
1936 1935 


—<——— 


representing 144 steam railways 


ED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the three months of 


Income Items 1936 1935 
$64,680,716 $42,156,709 1. Net railway operating income...... $364,697,978 $263.852.509 
11,238,162 11,154,287 2 TR SO on ectcaeaxesesaeesas 95,303,307 101,916,309 
75,918,878 53,310,996 3. TE CNN 5 viceeccecdcieee as 460,001,285 365.768.2818 
1,490,706 1,309,088 4. Miscellaneous deductioris from income 12,657,390 11,571,967 
74,428,172 52,001,908 5. Income available for fixed charges 447,343,895 354,196,851 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,171,248  11.374,679 6-01. Rent for leased roads...... 89,431,887 89,113.653 
41,152,712 41,715,428 6-02. Interest deductions ........ 331,700,514 335,140,726 
247,051 216,967 6-03. Other deductions ......... 1,795,640 1,741,374 
52,571,011 53,307,074 6-04. Total fixed charges....... 422,928,041 425,995,753 
21,857,161 * 1,305,166 re Income after fixed charges...... 24,415,854 * 71,798,902 
999,832 999,832 S, COE MED vote cswessoeews 8,031,354 8.016.354 
20,857,329 * 2,304,998 9. eb EEC ee TC 16,384,500 * 79,815,256 
10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
16,126,094 16,126,396 SE ED cc cdcccsvecccnceess 129,051,700 130,049,909 
2,984,438 1,516,284 11. Federal income taxes.........seee0. 17,300,498 10,909,109 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
11,830,687 13,037,536 12-01. Oncommon stock ........ 52,366,611 62.036,204 
3,036,072 2,505,336 12-02. On preferred stock ....... 17,229,044 11,561,399 


Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of August 
1936 1935 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 





eompantes (Fetal, ACGOUNE FOF) ookdiccccccccieccvscccnesws $688,772,332 $736,423,537 
is I Praia i a aa lab aig a icGiethahine eM E SOWETO Mee ee bead Ree ews $443,099,954 $372,425,177 
ee I EE SN IN yo 6 6200 8. 05 8c eck eetwsawexerssenees 11,430,155 14,673,088 
ek, I so ice siarn so aba Sid ow ea osinaeewe eee maee 33,126,411 30,104,981 
OE SE Re ete 7s ee 169,189,941 52,286,570 
ee See Oe a 1,987,793 4,077,589 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable............ceeee8 59,482,484 50,576,146 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors.......... 52,019,844 43,935,781 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable... ..cccccccccccccsccosccecs 140,406,598 132,471.252 
Se (os cnatwaceecawtaseenees ca nenoee eile 295,642,550 293,166,112 
Ze. BORCVERE BE GHPIGUNGE POCEIVEINEs 6 <occ ccccccrccrecccccseeses 27,407,015 33,501,752 
ee Pe ES Ad cats a'a cs aladngeacavemarmeiy Oe baslewaeaa wadkene 2,394,638 2,561,207 
ZS. Ger CUPNERE BORCIR. oc cesicc ccccivecccses scaler eieie.claiaanam aed et 6,372,099 4,265,258 
26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).....ccccscccccecs $1,242,559,482 $1,034,044,913 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthsf................000. $192.958,479 $185,922,020 
ee. | ee. Un oe es a eis halen nese ee aeeae $220,025,568 $343,799,984 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable.............ccceeeee 78,624,133 67,075,502 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable...........ccccccccccece 218,326,219 205,555,010 
Sh. PEOOMOMOOME SCCOURIS  DRTEUIE. 6 .6ccoctcccccsicsccvsccvnnves 97,291,597 53,659,096 
ee Es EE (SUES 0 biicedu-o'g- harp 4 ole din nse dbeNiwaeseb en en es 495,555,143 7 

..- ee Es oan Ci eaweudiedechbasdeccdusiemose 6,971,091 

ee. Se ID I nos os be neennddbaeeceoseewenees 448,158,928 

So. SIMUMMEITON “GEVIMOES GOCE. 6 ocicccccceccsdcccvecestvocces 14,497,949 
ee ee eee 107,874,803 

ea ~ RE? TORII NON sg see gid g-paiierdd-ore biace vieleaeeiees.o vee 33,342,095 
eI oon ce wineie nn dccseewels tue iCesws awe bers 23,313,461 

39, Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38)...........e00. $1.743.980.987 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. S. Government taxes........ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government ta 
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+ The net income as reported includes charges of $1,521,056 for August, 1936, and $11,653,878 


for the eight months of 1936 on account of accruals 
Security Act of 1935; also $3,819,938 for August 


under the Social 


for excise taxes levied 
months 0! 


1936, and $23,441,433 for the eight 


1936 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upo? 


carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


Congress.) The net income for August, 1935, i 


400, 74th 


(Public No : 
ht months 


ncludes credits of $499,825 and for the eix 


of 1935 credits of $6,965,070, on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under 


the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934. 


ft Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term 
than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after clos 


of report. 


lebt (other 
of mont 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than ? years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after deprec. 
For the eight months of 
6 


Net income before deprec. 
For the eight months of 
193 


Name of railway 1935 3 
I ra eer ry err ere ee *$1,066,382 *$1,885,973 * $836,892 *$1,674,139 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... 3,174,299 3,467,331 10,738,967 = 11,154,070 
Memantic COBGt Bite BR. Ree ceca cwencses veces 1,137,669 * 1,171,889 2,554,586 325,698 
ee OO a See er eee * 860,806 * 3,440,671 4,065,058 1,261,123 
ae OD SS ae ee ree * 2,591,896 * 462,726 * 1,497,997 623,424 
Re ee ae ee cee * Tésaa00. * 1,831,361 * 1,139,839 * 1,285,928 
Centr: ‘ 8 SD eS * 2,240,784 * 1,173,403 * Lacaes. * 79, "817 
SERGOCOME ( CUUIG ooo iste ccc cc ccesaonne 24,927,483 17,701,259 39, 540,178 23,127;168 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t > eR rat * 762655 * 1,263,949 68 "700 * 858,240 
Chicago & North Western Ry.t.............. * 9,958,405 * 9,482,242 * 6,663,529 * 6,128,180 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R......... 1,029,253 * 3,068,821 4,086,386 22,369 
Chicago Great b eee (=e * 295,094 * 1,120,513 38,010 * 774,801 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *11,116,337 *15,264,538 * 7,536,176 “11,527,047 
Chicago, Rock Island & ae See *10,431,614 *10,892,493 * 7,360,000 *- 7,947,353 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Gua Ry..- * 1,383,557 * 2,013,868 * 985,877 * 1,595,942 
Delaware & Hudson _ a: SS eae er * 1,220,767 * 1,966,331 * 486,264 * 1,282,582 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... * 952,564 * 2,799,730 827,556 * 999,738 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t....... * 3,896,910 * 3,507,369 * 3,127,394 * 2,710,958 
Bint, Jouet & Mastery Ry. oon sicccccce se S7,e77 892,721 1,556,566 1,485,021 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 575,771 * 1,841,948 3,166,007 827,463 
cad “Tete. Wedtere B Bikcccccccisccacece 287,288 * 521,956 1,040,719 194,798 
SE RIN Rg aoe. 5 word's a. 0'0o tbl e0-8- os eave 777,052 * 1,708,116 3,226,445 717,113 
SE a ee ree * Zagesare * O95i,996 2,048,047 558,449 
I le ii 5 bis aw Sin ote biosreiane 444,401 * 1,958,307 1,975,257 * 395,467 
MI EE UI ix ig aid © cra ew eeierne ib ave aie * 241,488 * 781,709 534,969 15,724 
Suuaville & Nashville R. BR... .. ce cesccse 4,895,982 1,854,660 7,683,124 4,699 1027 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 3,943,946 * 4,397,823 * 3,128;329 * 3,642, 003 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines .............0+ * 1,367,840 * 3,103,633 * st. 2°238,319 
Oe ok SE rer * 6,799,066 *11,349,987 * 3,999,361 * 8,486,797 
ae eS ee ere 2,367,932 * 6,662,976 13,165,526 4,431,776 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 1,733,026 * 267,135 2,762,839 817,871 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t.. * 4,937,161 * 2,293,970 * 2,641,947 * 15,502 
EG GE WUGRIEETA TRUS 665.ccs4 0 cwekices.e 19,633,978 13,933,839 22,636,012 16,936,892 
ND NEI TED... ws acco ncse cece peseaves 5,172,097 * 7,409,085 * 3,068,104 * 5,281,140 
ES Oe ree sree 19,443,068 12277, 296 34,021,070 26,792,711 
NS WE ef cng sie a oaw a slew se at arn 1,264,588 238,475 2,954,127 1,953,522 
Domeuscen & Lake Erie KR. R..........0c00 00000 2,838,292 2,052,394 4,041,804 3,262,675 
EMM, hate si ei Pan tl casie seutaEian Wie loin Roe 3,976,918 2,743,335 6,098,392 4,779,474 
Mi OAM. ECAMCINCO: GT 066600 ce veces * 5,402,911 * 7,819,447 * 3,255,439 * 5,715,835 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest............. * 292,837 * 540,100 111,046 * 125,997 
eee ae eS ra * 4,718,873 * 4,959,456 * 3,465,628 * 3,710,819 
UN Pa ene eee 1,011,735 * 3,222,307 3,873,088 * 1,247,906 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|!..... 2,754,506 * 2,630,409 7,989,288 2,466,372 
NS A I I ai ICs a bwin 8 ob ecie wl ek sles 839,376 355.380 1,617,630 1,159,616 
OS Sg a ee eer rrr ee 6,470,094 5,914,877 10,773,745 10,205,295 
RN I esas cro ia Rin a heneceeire'e «beens * 1,772,595 * 2,307.501 * 350,809 * 863,340 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R............. * 367,645 * 1,289,965 st 24,321 * 944,171 





+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Santa Fe Ry 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


f tedteiae Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The eee of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, 


eight months of 1936, 
this statement. 
* Deficit. 


and $2,561,213 for eight months of 1935. 


0,333 for 
These figures are not yoo oneal in 


resulted in a net deficit of $2, 








of $16,384,500 for the eight months pe- 
riod ended August 31, as compared with 
a net deficit of $79,815,256 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. For Aug- 
ust 79 Class I roads reported a net in- 
come while 55 reported net deficits, ac- 
cording to the commission’s monthly com- 
pilation of selected income and_ balance- 
sheet items. For eight months 61 roads 
reported a net income and 74 reported 
deficits. The consolidated statement and 
a statement of the net income of the 
roads having annual operating revenues 
above $25,000,000 are given in the ac- 
Ccompanying tables. 


Railroad Discussions at Academy of 


Political Science Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science to be held at the Hotel 


Astor, New York, on November 12, will 
consist of three sessions devoted to a con- 


sideration of transportation developments 
in the United States. 

_ The morning session, over which Wil- 
liam 1. Ransom, trustee of the Academy 
of Political Science, will preside, will be 
devoted to discussions of “Railroads and 


the National Economy” by William J. 
Cunnin-am, professor of transportation, 
Harvar;; University: Frederick F. Wil- 
liamson president of the New York Cen- 
tral; Liovd K, Garrison, dean of the Law 


School, University of Wisconsin; and 
Virgil Jordan, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Also, brief 
discussions by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Winthrop M. Daniels, professor emeritus 
of transportation, Yale University. 

The afternoon session, with its topic 
“The Railroad Situation Critically Anal- 
yzed,” will include discussions by Robert 
V. Fletcher, vice-president and general 
counsel, Association of American Rail- 
roads: Thomas F. Woodlock, contributing 
editor of the Wall Street Journal and 
former member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: Henrv S. Sturgis, 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of New York; and Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Also, a brief discussion bv Dr. 
Carson S. Duncan, economist, Association 
of American Railroads. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, professor of economics, Colum- 
bia University, and director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, will 
preside at this session. 

At the annual dinner meeting the topic 
will be “Transportation Problems and 
Suggestions Toward a Constructive So- 
lution.” with Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company. presiding, and ad- 
dresses by Josenh B. Eastman, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
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former federal co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation; and Samuel T. Bledsoe, president 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Find No Fraud In Operation 
of Milwaukee 


In a comprehensive report on the history 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, George I. Haight and Walter 
Cummings, two trustees of the road, have 
informed Federal Judge James H. Wilker- 
son, at Chicago, that they could not find 
any facts pertaining to 
fraud, misconduct or 
the operation of the 


irregularities, 
mismanagement in 
road, as charged 


several months ago by Julian Weiss, a 
New York attorney representing dissent- 


ing bondholders, in objecting to the ap- 
pointment of H. A. Scandrett as trustee 
of the road. Mr. Scandrett, it was 
charged, was dominated by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. Judge Wilkerson, in an order 
entered June 8, ordered the trustees to 
investigate the charges and report their 
findings to the court. The report consist- 
ed of 110 pages, which discussed in detail 
six major steps in the development of the 
road: (1) the Gary purchase, (2) the 
Terre Haute matter, (3) the Milwaukee 


Land Company, (4) the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway Com- 
pany, (5) electrification, and (6) electric 


power and power contracts. The trustees, 
however, stated that some of the invest- 
ments of the road were unwise and un- 
profitable, citing as an example the ac- 
quisition of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary, which lost money continuously from 
1913 to December 29, 1921, 
purchase was approved by the board of 
directors. The justifications for its pur- 
chase, according to the trustees, can be 
found only in the reasons given for its 
acquirement, these being the benefits the 
directors thought would accrue to the 
system. 


when the 


Employees of C. & O. Discuss 
Relations With Public 


The Chesapeake & Ohio held its sixth 
annual public relations conference at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., on October 30-31 with some 300 of- 
ficers, employees and visitors. 

The delegates were welcomed to West 
Virginia by the two contestants for the 
governorship of that state, following which 
the session was formally opened by Presi- 
dent Harahan. He was followed by 
Colonel H. E. Stephenson, special assistant 
in the legal department of the Pennsylva- 


nia, whose address was entitled “Frankly 
Speaking.” “Progress in Transportation” 
was the topic discussed by Vice-President 


George D. Brooke, following which 
George A. Kelly, vice-president of the 
Pullman Company, delivered an address 
1 “Who Pays Taxes?” Other speakers 
at the morning session on the first day 
were W. C. Hull, assistant vice-president, 


whose talk was entitled “The Friendly 
Ambassador”; and J. M. Fitzgerald, vice- 
chairman, of the Eastern Railways’ Public 


Relations Committee, who discussed Gov- 
ernment Ownership. 

On the afternoon of the 
conference, the 


first day of the 
session was opened by 
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Colonel W. S. Battle, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the Norfolk & Western, who was 
followed by the following speakers, each 
of whom spoke on “Public Relations as 
We See It.”: 

G. R. James, general attorney, Erie. 

W. J. Stevenson, general solicitor, 
Nickel Plate. 

Seward L. Merriam, general counsel, 
Pere Marquette. 

In the evening there was a banquet at 
which the Chesapeake & Ohio’s film por- 
traying the mining and transportation of 
coal was shown, with a musical presenta- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Ohio quartette. 

On the second day of the conference 
the first speaker was K. N. Merritt, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, who spoke on “Public Re- 
lations Opportunities.” He was followed 
by Miss Laura Armitage, assistant direc- 
tor of public relations for the railway, 
who presented the report of that depart- 
ment. Next came an address by Colonel 
R. S. Henry, assistant to the president 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
who gave a showing of the A.A.R.’s new 
public relations voca-film. 

The committees on taxation, legislation, 
passenger solicitation and freight solicita- 
tion then reported, following which each 
county public relations chairman was 
called upon and introduced to the confer- 
ence. H. P. Henshaw, assistant to vice- 
president, presided at the sessions. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Autiep RatLway Suppiy ASSOCIATION. —F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association and the Mas- 
ter Boiler Makers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
Ficers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN’ ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y._ Annual 
meeting, November 12-13, 1936, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 15-17, 
1937, Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. Abbott. Poole Bros., Inc. 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, January 15-16, 1937. 

AMERICAN ASSCCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
DintnG Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN RatLway BripGeE AND BurItptneG Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 1937, Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 

Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Ascocia- 
tion of American Railroads, Division IV.— 
E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer Howse, Chicago, I). 

AMERICAN RatLway MaGazine Eprrtors’ Assocta- 
TION.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocta- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M.. St. P. A 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN SuHort Line Rarroap AssocrIaATION.— 


ey svi. 


BAGGAGE 
816 McCormick 
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R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 
AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 
1936, New York, 
Railroad Division.—Marion B.. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION. —Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
American Woop Preservers’ AssoctaTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 26-28, 
1937, New Orleans, La. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Rartroaps.—H. J. 
se Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Division I.——Operating. —J. "I Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 
Freight Station Section. rk N O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, II 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. 
ae 30 Vesey St., New York 


Protective Section.—J. C. oem. 30 
Vesey St., New York, A 
Safety Section.—J. C. et 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. . Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Chicago, Ill. 
Division TI. — Transnortation. —L. R. 
—. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division IV.—Engineering—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicazo, 
Til. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1937, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—E. H. Fritch. 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1937, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

Sienal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St.. New York, N. n- 
nval meeting, March 15-16, "1937, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Til. 

Division V.—Mechanical—V. R. Haw- 
seeves, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. Jj. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Division VII. —Freicht Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, 1937, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Division VIII.— Motor Transport— 
George M. Campbell, tai aee 
Bldg., Washington, D. 

Car-Service Division. —C. A. Buch, 
acca Bldg., Washington, 


Traffic Department.— A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D 
Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Treasurv Division.—E. R. Ford. Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rattway Cratm AcEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dent., Alton R. R.. 340 W. 
Harrison St.. Chicago, Til. Annual meeting, 
Mav, 1937, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLwAy ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—TJes. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Py., 1519 
Daily News Ridge... 400 W. Madison St.. 
Chicazo. Tl. Exhibit by Railway Electrical 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

BripceE aNnpD Buttptnc Suprpry Men’s Assocra- 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CaNaptIAN Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, excent June. July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT Orricers’ Assocration.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Rv. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Il. 

Car ForeMeEn’s Association oF Cutcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Car ForeMeEn’s AssociaTIon oF St. Louis, Mo.— 
<. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, Dann 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, July and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rartway Ciusp or Burrato. — Mrs. 
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M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, Mc inley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Regular me ings, 
second Thursday of each month except ‘une, 
7 and August, Hotel Statler, B falo, 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue Assoctat.on,— 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi:eers’ 
Association. ) 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL Fore stEn’s 
AssociaTIon.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. W>basha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

INTERNATIONAL RattwAy Master BLAcks*irTus’ 
AssocitaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen. 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Master Boirer Makers’ Association.—A, F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. y, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES eg Og —Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. nnual 
meeting, November 10- 13, 1936, Marlb ough- 
Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, ia 

NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), Room 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at 
a. & Zz. &. Convention, March 16-18, 1937, 
The Coliseum, Chicago, 

New ENGtanp RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. ; 

Paciric Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec’y), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Rartway Crus or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Rartway ELectricAL SuppLry MANUFACTURERS 
AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price. Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec. 
trical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection AssccratTion.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Raitway FueEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
craTION.—T. Duff Smith, 1660 Old Colony 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill 

Raitway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. Conway, 1941 Oliver Blde., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Store Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RatItway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division 1. 

Rattway Tre Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AsSO- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe. Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 1937, Chicago, Il. 

S1tgnaL APPLIANCE AsSOcIATION.—G. A. Nelson. 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St, 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R, 
Signal Section. 

Socrety oF Orrtcers, Unttep AssocriATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio. Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. 


SouTHERN AND SOUTH WESTERN RaILw AY ( ‘LUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 


January, March, May, Julv, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, a. 
SouTHERN AssocIATION oF CAR Service OFFI 
crrs.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At 

lanta, Ga. 


Toot Foremen Supptiers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 5. Clin 
ton St., Chicaco, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Teronto, Or ~—— 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of ea = 
except June, July and August, Roja! Yor 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Pr 

Track Suppty Association. —D. J. |liggins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. ‘ichigan 

e.. Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roa‘masters 
and Maintenance of Way Associatio 


TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssCCIATION.—\*ce Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associ 
tion.) M 

Western Rattway Crus.—C. L. Emersin, C. Ms 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regula “7 
third Monday of each month, excc rt June 


July, August and September, Hote! herman, 
Chicago, Il. 
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1936 Equipment Orders 
Now Double 1935 Totals 


Business in locomotive and freight car 
fields reached that level 
in October 


Domestic orders for 22 locomotives, 
1,310 freight cars and 5 passenger-train 
cars were reported in October issues of 
Railway Age. This business of last month 
in the locomotive and freight car field 
brings the 1936 orders for all three classes 
of rolling stock to a point where it is 
twice the volume of business placed 
throughout 1935, passenger-train car or- 
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ter export volume than that of any year 
since 1930, except 1934. At the close of 
last month inquiries were outstanding for 
1,200 freight cars for domestic service 
and 1,100 for export while plans had been 
announced for the purchase of more than 
3,300 others for domestic service. 

The 5 passenger-train car orders re- 
ported in October constituted the first 
business in this field since July. Thus far 
in 1936 a total of 146 passenger-train cars 
has been ordered, exclusive of articulated 
units for streamlined trains. This com- 
pares with the 63 passenger-train cars or- 
dered throughout 1935 and makes 1936 the 
best year since 1930, with the exception of 
1934 when 388 passenger-train cars were 
ordered. On November 1 inquiries were 
outstanding for 18 passenger-train cars for 
domestic service while in addition one road 
had announced plans for the acquisition of 
six streamlined trains. 

Rail orders reported last month aggre- 
gated 110,237 tons, which is the largest 








Domestic Equipment Orders 
Railway Age in 


Reported in Issues of the 
October, 1936 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of company No. Type Builder 
Oct. 10 Universal Atlas Cement Co. 1 Diesel-electric American Locomotive Co. 
. switching 
Oct.10 Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 1 2-8-2 Lima Locomotive Works 
Oct.17. Boston & Maine 5 Mountain Baldwin Locomotive Works 
, . 5 Pacific Lima Locomotive Works 
Oct.31 Kansas City Southern 10 2-10-4 Lima Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
Oct.10 Bethlehem Steel Co. 100 Hopper Company shops 
Oct. 17 Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 10 Dump Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Oct. 24 St. Louis Southwestern 50 Flat American Car & Foundry 
Oct. 24 Kennecott Copper Corp. 250 Ore Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Oct.31 Kansas City Southern 500 Box Pullman-Standard 
300 Box Gen. American Trans. Corp. 
100 Gondola Mt. Vernon Car Manu. Co. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 
Oct.31 Kansas City Southern 4 Coaches Pullman-Standard 


1 Dining-chair 








ders having been at that level since the 
end of July. Also, rail orders reported 
up to the end of October have involved an 
aggregate tonnage which is one-third 
greater than that placed throughout last 
year. 

The 22 locomotives ordered in October 
brings this year’s total to date to 180 as 
compared with the 83 locomotives ordered 
during the entire 12 months of 1935. These 
figures are exclusive of power units for 
streamlined trains. The 1936 ten months 
total also exceeds that for the entire 
twelve months of any year since 1930 ex- 
cept 1934, when 183 locomotives were or- 
dered. Furthermore, in the steam locomo- 
tive field this year’s business is five times 
that of 1935, the comparative figures being 
143 and 28. On November 1 inquiries were 
outstanling for 142 locomotives for do- 


mestic service and 13 for export and 
plans tad been announced for the ac- 
quisition of 5 others for domestic service. 


The October orders for 1,310 freight 
tars made a total of 38,664 for the first 
ten months of 1936. As stated above, this 
1S more than twice the 18,699 freight cars 
orderec during the twelve months of 1935 
and is - larger volume than that reported 
for any full year since 1930 when orders 
for 46,20 freight cars were reported. Fur- 
thermor, as has been pointed out in pre- 
“ious ni nthly stories there have been 1936 
xport o-ders for 516 freight cars, a bet- 





volume reported for any month this year 
except January and February. The 1936 
total is now 662,822 tons and compares 
with the 495,300 tons placed throughout 
1935. 


Union Pacific $8,000,000 Equipment 
Program 


The Union Pacific will spend $6,500,000 
for locomotives and cars and $1,500,000 
for car rehabilitation and construction in 
company shops. An order for 20 4-8-4 tvpe 
locomotives, costing approximately $3,000,- 
000 has been placed with the American Lo- 
comotive Company. Inquiries have been 
issued for 40 coaches and five dining cars 
of the coffee-shop type for use on the 
Challenger to cost $3,500,000. A total of 
$500,000 will be spent in modernizing and 
air conditioning 40 passenger cars in the 
Omaha shops, beginning November 15th. 
On December Ist work will be started on 
the construction of 300 fifty-ft. automobile 
cars equipped with auto loaders. An in- 
quiry has been issued for 300 underframes. 


Western Pacific 1937 Improvement 
Program 


The Western Pacific, following ap- 
proval by the federal district court on 
October 28, will spend $7,000,000 for 
improvements to road and equipment and 
for the purchase of new locomotives and 
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freight cars in 1937. Of the total $4,- 
465,955 is for improvements to road and 
equipment and $2,605,000 is for the pur- 
chase of new locomotives and freight cars. 


These expenditures authorized by the 
court represent the second phase of a 
three-year program of improvements 


which was initiated shortly after the be- 
ginning of this year and which will in- 
volve an ultimate aggregate outlay of 
more than $14,000,000 for improvements 
and new equipment. It is expected that 


this improvement program will be com- 
pleted during 1938. 

The 1937 improvement program is as 
follows: 


Re-laying of 172 mi. of track in Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada and Utah with 100-lb- 
and 112-lb. rail and fastenings, at a to- 
tal cost of $2,121,753. This includes the 
laying of 40 miles of 112-lb. rail in the 
Feather River canyon, Cal., and when this 
is completed the entire 116 mi. of the 


canyon, between Oroville and Portola, 
will be 112-lb. rails. 
Extension of passing tracks in the 


Feather River Canyon, at a cost of 
$61,187. 
Re-ballasting of 93 mi. of track in 


California, Nevada and Utah with crushed 
rock and gravel, at a cost of $387,297. 

Strengthening of bridges, at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Engine terminal improvements, installa- 
tion of additional stalls with drop pits, 
and enlarged’ turntables at Oroville, Cal., 
Elko, Nev. and Wendover, Utah, at a 
cost of $266,068. 

Miscellaneous improvements to water 
supply, buildings, bridges and tracks, at 
an expenditure of $386,000. 

Heavy repairs and improvements to 
equipment include: The substitution of 
steel sides and doors for wooden sides 
and doors on 100 box cars, at a cost of 
$149,300 ; 

The installation of Evans loaders on 50 
automobile cars, at a cost of $49,500; 

Repairs to 500 box cars, at a cost of 
$200,000 ; 

Conversion of 100 forty-foot box cars 
into single-deck stock cars, at a cost of 


$36 000 ; 
Conversion of 100 thirty-six-foot single- 
deck stock cars into double-deck cars, at 


a cost of $14.000; 


The substituting of cast steel side 


frames for arch bar trucks on 2,520 
freight cars, at a cost of $525,033; 

The modernizing of passenger cars and 
the installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, at a cost of $39,217; 

The installation of modern economy and 
efficiency devices on locomotives, at a 


cost of $25,000; 
Additional tools and appliances for the 
company’s general shops at Sacramento, 


Cal., and for various roundhouses, at a 
cost of $105,000. 
Expenditures for new motive power and 


new equipment include: 

The purchase of seven 4-6-6-4 
speed freight locomotives for service in 
Nevada and Utah, and four 2-8-8-2 type 
locomotives for service in the Feather 
River Canyon, Cal., at a cost of $1,580,- 
000: 

The purchase of two hundred 40-ft., 
50-ton box cars; fifty 50-ft., 50-ton flat 


high- 
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cars; 100 hopper cars and one 200-ton 
wrecking crane, at a total cost of $1,025,- 
000. 

The court order also authorized the 
trustees to issue and sell $6,400,000 of 
trustees’ certificates, of which $3,000,000 
will be used to refund an issue of certif- 
icates now outstanding and due January 
1, 1937, and $3,400,000 will be used to 
cover additional cash required for the 
1937 improvements and to operate the 
railroad to the extent not met by use of 
other funds. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Uran Copper Company has 
ordered 12 electric locomotives weighing 
85 tons, from the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


Tue St. Louts SOUTHWESTERN has ap- 
plied to the federal district court at St. 
Louis, Mo., for authority to spend $1,- 
178,500 for new equipment and _ shop 
machinery. One petition asks permission 
to build five freight locomotives in the 
company’s shops at Pine Bluff, Ark., at 
a cost of $550,000 and to purchase shop 
machinery for $128,500. The other seeks 
authority to purchase 10 all-steel air-con- 
ditioned passenger coaches for $500,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue VIRGINIAN is asking for prices on 
the repair of 500 gondola cars of 116 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue WESTERN MARYLAND is inquiring 
for 100 to 500 box cars and 100 gondola 
cars, all of 50 tons capacity. 


Tue WEsTERN Paciric is inquiring for 
200 box cars of 50 tons capacity. This 
is in addition to its inquiry for 50 flat cars 
and 100 ballast cars reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 24. 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINoIs has 
been authorized by the federal district 
court at Chicago to purchase 500 fifty-ton 
box cars from the General American 
Transportation Corporation. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louts will spend $123,377 on an air-con- 
ditioning program, to be carried out this 
fall and the early part of next year. With 
the completion of this program, all cars 
used in main line service will be air- 
conditioned. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Baltimore & Ohio Orders 28 Stream- 
lined Buses 


The Baltimore & Ohio has placed with 
the White Motor Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, an order for 28 streamlined buses, 
which, the announcement says, will be “the 
first completely air-conditioned coaches to 
be put in operation anywhere in_ the 


country,” and which “have been styled to 
correspond with the railroad’s streamlined 
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trains by Otto Kuhler, consulting engineer 
for the Baltimore & Ohio.” Twenty of 
the new buses will be placed in the B. & 
O.’s train-connection services in New 
York City and two others in similar 
services operating between Newark, N. J., 
and Elizabeth. The remaining six will be 
assigned to services operated by the West 
Virginia Transportation Company, B. & O. 
highway subsidiary. 


Tue CoNNECTICUT CoMPANY, an affiliate 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has received delivery of seven 31- 
passenger motor coaches from the Twin 
Coach Company. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN has 
ordered 48,500 tons of rails from the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Company, the Inland 
Steel Company and the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. Fourteen thousand tons of 
fastenings were placed with six other 
manufacturers. Inquiry for this tonnage 
was reported in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 31. 


Construction 





Des Mornes Unton.—A contract has 
been awarded fo the Ross & White Com- 
pany, Chicago, !for furnishing and erecting 
an automatic electric skip bucket type en- 
gine coaler and an “N & W” type electric 
cinder handling plant adjacent to a new 
enginehouse of the Des Moines Union at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp. 
—This road has authorized ripraping work 
at Connecticut river bridge No. 34.65, at 
Saybrook, Conn., to cost about $28,000, 
and the installation of tracks, Middle dock, 
New Haven, Conn., to cost about $50,000. 


New York CeENtTRAL.—Contracts have 
been let as follows: To Donald H. Wal- 
ter & Company, Inc., New York, for the 
manufacture and delivery of lighting stand- 
ards for Express Highway between West 
72nd street and St. Clair Place, New York 
City; to I. M. Ludington’s Sons, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., for the construction of 
substructure and superstructure, etc., for 
the elimination of grade crossing at Blos- 
som road, Brighton station, Rochester; to 
Hoffman & Elias, Inc., New York, for 
furnishing and installing various lighting 
units, illuminated direction, signs, etc. for 
Express Highway from West 72nd street 
to West 82nd street, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved a low 
bid of $142,518 submitted by the Metzger 
Construction Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
covering the elimination of the River road 
crossing of this road on the Scottsville- 
Rochester county highway in the Town of 
Chili, N. Y. The commission directed the 
railroad company to award the necessary 
contract and begin work as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


November 7, 1236 





Supply Trace 


W. W. Williams, general sales man- 
ager of the Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 
appointed general manager of the com- 
pany and T. F. Thornton, sales manager 
of the Detroit office district, has been ap. 
pointed general sales manager. 


N. W. Storer, consulting = railway 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company at Eas 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and internationally known 
for his contributions to railroad electrj- 
fication projects, has retired after 45 years 
service with the company. 


A suit filed by O. H. Stroh and broth- 
ers, seeking the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the real estate owned by the 
St. Louis Car Company, was dismissed 
by Circuit Judge Granville Hogan, at St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 30. The plaintiffs 
who claim to own $8,000 of the $1,560,000 
in bonds issued by the company in 1925, 
contended they were entitled to immediate 
payment of the bonds and sought a prior 
lien on the company’s properties on the 
grounds that they had not acceded to an 
extension of the bonds three years ago. 
Only about two per cent of the bond- 
holders failed to accede to the extension 
of the bonds. 


W. R. Spiller has been appointed chief 
engineer for the White Motor Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed F. G. 
Alborn who recently resigned. Mr. Spiller 
came to the White Company as an ap- 
prentice from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he received a_ mechanical 
engineering degree in 1922. Shortly after 
he was assigned work in the company 
laboratory, became assistant research en- 
gineer, and was finally named _ truck 
engineer, which position he held until his 
new appointment. Roger J. Soulen has 
been appointed wholesale division manager 
succeeding Paul H. Castner, who has re- 
signed to go to another company. 


The Electro-Motive Corporation, La- 
Grange, Ill., a subsidiary of the General 
Motors Corporation, has awarded a con- 
tract to the Austin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio for a 504-ft. extension to the main 
erection and machine-shop bays. This ex- 
tension will complete the original plans for 
this part of the plant’s development which 
has been held up pending operating ex- 
perience in the initial unit which was fit- 
ished in January, 1936, and provides ap- 
proximately 84,000 sq. ft. of additional 
plant capacity. Work will be begun at 
once so as to make the additional plant 
space available for operation early in the 


Spring. The total expenditure conten 
plated for building and equipment 5 
$750,000. 


Ferdinand A. Keihn has resi:ned his 
position as manager—Contract and Spec- 
ification department of the J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., to -stablish 
his own business in San Francisco, Cal. 
and has opened offices in the Rialto build- 
ing in that city. He represents several 
manufacturers whose products a! sold to 
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the -ailway industry. Mr. Keihn was as- 
sociated with the International Motor 
Comoany (Mack Trucks) for five years 
as designing engineer and later as special 
sales representative. The following twelve 
years he was employed by the J. G. Brill 
Company successively as sales engineer, 
New England sales representative, and 
manager-Contract and Specification de- 
partment. 


Juluis Kindervater, former manager 
of the Alco plant of the American Loco- 
motive Company at Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed resident manager of the 
Diesel Engine plant of the American 
Locomotive Company at Auburn, N. Y., 
and H. W. Bliss has been appointed man- 
ager of the Alco plant at Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Bliss formerly was superintendent of 
this same plant. 

Juluis Kindervater is a native of Rich- 
mond, Va., where he attended public and 
high schools, and for four years Vir- 
ginian Mechanics Institute Night School 
of Technology. He entered the Richmond 
Locomotive Works in January 1891, where 
he served four years as machinist appren- 
tice, and then four years as draftsman ap- 
prentice. After three years in the drawing 
room on detail and elevation work he be- 
came general machine shop foreman, later 
maintenance engineer, which position he 
held until 1918 when he was transferred 
to the New York office as mechanical 
superintendent of the company. After 
three and one-half years in New York, 
Mr. Kindervater went back to Richmond 
as manager of the Alco plant, which po- 
sition he held until his present appoint- 
ment as resident manager of the Diesel 
Engine plant at Auburn. 

H. W. Bliss was born in Providence, 
R. L, and after graduation from the pub- 
lic schools, took up a mechanical career 
with the Coleman Horse Shoe Nail Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., where he remained for 
about 11 years. He then went with the 
Schoefield Manufacturing Co., builders of 
woolen machinery, engaged in sales and 
experimental work. Soon afterwards he 
became associated with the American 
Locomotive Company at Providence, build- 
ets of the Alco automobile and progressed 
until he became chief inspector, then 
served as a general foreman of the ma- 
thine shop until the closing of the plant. 
He later re-entered the employ of the 
American Locomotive Co., at Richmond 
and was sent to the E. W. Bliss Com- 
Pany to supervise the manufacture of 
machinery for the cartridge case depart- 
ment later returning to Richmond as night 
foreman. He then went to Eddystone 
Munitions Company as general superin- 
tendent in the cartridge case department, 
and subsequently went to Kansas City, 
Mo, as superintendent of the Brass & 
Metal Company, makers of small arms 
munition. He then returned to the Rich- 
mond plant of the American Locomotive 
Company and was engaged on shell con- 
tacts anc on completion of this work he 
ecame ight foreman of locomotive 
building ind later assistant superintend- 
tnt. He vas then transferred to the Alco 
Accessory plant as general foreman and 
then becaine superintendent, which posi- 
ton he heid up to the present time. 
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David S. Youngholm, vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company has 
been elected vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. He will have his headquarters 





David S. Youngholm 


in New York. Mr. Youngholm joined the 
Westinghouse organization 27 years ago. 
His first position was in the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company after which he entered the sales 
department. In 1924 he was placed in 
charge of production of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, with his headquarters at 
Bloomfield, N. J. A year later he became 
assistant manager of sales. In 1927 he 
was appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent and in 1930 became assistant to 
vice-president. He later was elected vice- 
president of the same organization, which 
position he held until his election as vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 


OBITUARY 


H. Durant Cheever, chairman of the 
board of the Okonite Company, and pres- 
ident of the Okonite-Callender Cable 
Company, died of apoplexy in Paris, 
France, on October 23. He had _ been 





H. Durant Cheever 


chairman of the board of the Okonite 
Company for 10 years, and president for 
20 years before that. Mr. Cheever had 
been living in Paris for the last five 
years. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1888. 
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Financial 
ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Bus 
Line Acquisition Division 5 of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission in report 
dated November 3 has authorized the ac- 
quisition by Santa Fe Trails Stages, 
of control of the Central Arizona Trans- 
portation Lines, Inc., and the Arizona- 
Utah Stages, Inc., by purchase of stock of 
the Central Arizona company for $75,000. 
The stock of the Santa Fe Trails Stages is 
owned by the Southern 


Inc., 


Kansas Stage 
Lines, 51 per cent of whose stock is owned 
by the General Improvement Company, 


and the commission’s approval is on the 
express condition that appropriate steps 
will be taken to carry into effect inten- 
tions expressed by counsel for the Santa 


Fe subsequent to the hearing to transfer 
from the General Improvement Company 
to the railroad company the 49,720 shares 


of stock of the Southern Kansas to merge 
the properties and operating rights of the 


Arizona-Utah Stages, the Central Arizona 
and Santa Fe Trails Stages into the 
Southern Kansas Stage Lines Company, 


and dissolve the separate companies. 


CENTRAL WEST VIRGINIA & SOUTHERN. 
—Abandonment. — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon as to interstate and 
foreign commerce its entire line between 
Hendricks, W. Va., and Armentrout, 29.5 
miles. 


Fort WortH Bett. — Interlocking Di- 
rector Application Withdrown.—George A. 
Tomlinson, whose application for authority 
to serve as a director of this company 
while serving also as a director of other 
Van Sweringen companies was made the 
occasion for an investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission earlier in the 
year into the affairs of the Midamerica 
Corporation, has withdrawn the applica- 
tion and the commission has dismissed the 
case without a report. Mr. Tomlinson was 
advised by Oliver E Sweet, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance, that 
Division 4 was unwilling to approve the 
application. 


CLARION.— 
Commerce 


Lake Erte, FRANKLIN & 
Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a branch extending from 
Strattonville, Pa., to the mouth of Mill- 
creek, 3.2 miles, and also the last mile of 
its so-called Reidsburg branch. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Repayment to R. F. 
C.—This company paid on maturity No- 
vember 1, notes to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation totaling $3,000,000, 
reducing its indebtedness to that agency 
to $5,000,000 (the road having also paid 
an additional $500,000 to the R. F. C., to 
apply on later maturities). On this pay- 
ment the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorized the release of $9,434,000 
face amount of securities on deposit with 
the R. F. C. as collateral. 


Missournr Paciric TRANSPORTATION 
Company. — Acquisition. — This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission for authority to acquire three 
units of equipment and the certificate of 
the White Line Stage Line, operating be- 
tween Lexington, Mo., and Kansas City. 


Missouri Paciric. — Compensation of 
Trustee—Upon application by Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee for this company, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized his maximum compensation to 
be increased from $25,000 to $30,000 per 
annum. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a branch 
line from Rock Spur, Tenn., to Ravens- 
croft, 12.5 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Stock.—The Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $10,000,000 of capital 
stock to be delivered to the Pennsylvania in 
reimbursement for expenditures for capi- 
tal improvements. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an igsue of $9,150,000 of 2% 
per cent equipment trust certificates, which 
it is proposed to sell to Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., at 99.527. 


Union RatLroap.—Merger—This com- 
pany, the Monongahela & Southern, which 
it controls through stock ownership, and 
the St. Clair Terminal have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for a merger of the three proper- 
ties into the Union Railroad. 





Union TRANSFER ComMPANY.—Acquisi- 
tion by Railroads—Examiner Robert R. 
Hendon, of the section of finance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, has recommended in 
a proposed report that the commission 
approve and authorize the acquisition by 
the Union Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and the Chicago & North 
Western of control of the Union Trans- 
fer Company, which operates 73 motor 
vehicles on routes extending east, north, 
and west of Omaha, Neb., by purchase of 
its capital stock for $150,000. Certain 
protestants had contended that the motor 
carrier act did not authorize acquisition of 
a motor carrier by several railroads but 
the examiner says that the phrase “a car- 
rier by railroad” as used in the law must 
be construed to be definitive of a class 
rather than a restriction as to the number 
of carriers. 

“The proposal herein appears to be the 
initial step in a program of applicants to 
acquire joint control of a number of 
existing trucking operations centering 
about Omaha,” the examiner says. “The 
program apparently contemplates, that, as 
these trucking operations are developed 
and extended into the territories of other 
rail carriers, such other rail carriers are to 
be given the privilege of participating in 
the project to the extent their respective 
territories are involved and upon a basis 
to be later and mutually agreed upon be- 
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tween the applicants and such other rail- 
roads. 

“It is planned to coordinate rail-truck 
service so that Union Transfer will serve 
not only as an independent truck line, but 
will perform a service for applicants in 
accomplishing a part of the haul on less- 
than-carload freight, where it will be more 
economical and improve the © service. 
Trucks will complete or originate, as the 
case may be, the haul on merchandise de- 
stined to rail main line local points, and 
thus avoid the stopping of freight trains 
at small stations to unload and pick up 
minor less-than-carload shipments. Such 
merchandise will be handled by trucks to 
or from the nearest breakbulk point on the 
railroad. The movement of less-than-car- 
load freight will be made in rail setout 
cars to distributing points, from which de- 
livery will be made to intermediate sta- 
tions by line haul trucks. Likewise, freight 
from intermediate stations will be picked 
up and moved by truck to key stations for 
concentration, from whence it will be 
transported by train to destination or to 
other key stations, and then to destination 
by truck or by rail. Union Transfer will 
also complete or originate the haul, as the 
case may be, on branch lines where rail 
freight service is infrequent, and will be 
used for performing lateral or feeder 
service, and as a substitute for rail serv- 
ice on unprofitable branch lines. It will 
limit its operations in connection with 
applicants’ rail service to stations on their 
respective lines and will not invade the 
territory of other railroads not participat- 
ing in this enterprise. 

“Traffic officers of applicants expressed 
the opinion that the rail-truck plan of 
operation can be made offective by use of 
tariff publication under tariff regulations 
of the Commission, through supplements 
to applicants’ present rail tariffs, showing 
the Union Transfer as a concurring car- 
rier in connection with less-than-carload 
shipments. The concurrence will permit 
substitution of truck for rail service of 
applicants, between stations on their re- 
spective lines, covering all or any part of 
the haul on any shipment moving on rates 
under said tariffs and will not affect the 
service or divisions of other rail carriers 
concurring in the tariff. Such concur- 
rence contemplates participation of Union 
Transfer on railroad billing and, only as 
an agency for performing truck service, as 
a substitute for applicants’ rail service.” 





Wueetinc & Lake Erir.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to sell $750,000 of 2% 
per cent equipment trust certificates. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 4 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 59.56 58.87 36.50 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 83.20 83.54 72.30 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.35, payable November 
16 to holders of record October 31. 

Boston & Albany.—2.25, payable December 31 
to holders of record November 30. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.—$3.00, increased, 
payable November 20. 


November 7, 19: 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. B. Thom, chief clerk to the traffic 
manager of the foreign freight depariment 
of the Canadian National, has bee: ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president in 
charge of traffic, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 


George M. Crowson, assistant to the 
senior vice-president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 
in which capacity he will remain in charge 
of public relations work. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


S. L. Porter, assistant general auditor 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed H. D. Foster, who has retired after 
54 ‘years service with the Burlington, 
A. W. Lavidge, auditor of freight ac- 
counts, has been promoted to assistant 


general auditor, to succeed Mr. Porter, ’ 


and has been replaced as auditor of freight 
accounts by J. F. Blair. These appoint- 
ments were effective on November 1. 


OPERATING 


W. H. Schoonover has been appointed 


assistant superintendent of freight trans- 


portation of the Central region of the 
Pennsylvania. 


R. E. Edens has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Ogden Union Railway 
& Depot Company, Ogden, Utah, to suc- 
ceed F. C. Smith, who has retired, ef- 
fective November 1. 


C. P. Fisher, trainmaster on the Penn- 
sylvania at Chicago, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Chicago Terminal 
division, to succeed F. R. Rex, who has 
been transferred to the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind, 
succeeding W. W. Patchell. 


W. W. Patchell, superintendent of the 
St. Louis division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind, 
has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Baltimore division, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding G. M 


Smith, whose retirement was noted in the 
Railway Age of October 31. 

W. C. Baker, superintendent of the 
St. Louis division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been transferred to the Akron- 
Chicago division of the Northwest dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Akro., Ohio, 
succeeding T. K. Faherty, whe has at 
cepted an appointment as a me nber of 
the First division of the Natioral Rail 


road Adjustment Board. Co-inci:'ent =< 
Mr. Baker’s appointment, which was ¢ 
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fective on November 1, a rearrangement 
of the St. Louis division was effected, in 
which the Ohio subdivision of that di- 
yision, extending from Parkersburg, W. 
Va. to Cincinnati, was consolidated with 
the Cincinnati Terminal division to form 
the Ohio division. T. C. Smith, super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati Terminal di- 
vision, has been appointed superintendent 
of the new Ohio division, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. W. F. Booth, 
assistant superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the New St. Louis division, which 
embraces the territory west of Cincinna- 
ti, exclusive of the Cincinnati terminals. 
R. E. Chamberlain, assistant superin- 
tendent of the former St. Louis division, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Ohio division, with headquarters at Chil- 
licothe, Ohio. 


O. L. Gray, trainmaster on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Fresno, Cal., 
has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the Albuquerque division, with head- 
quarters at Winslow, Ariz., to succeed V. 
H. Wilson, who has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of the Los Angeles 
division, with headquarters at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., to replace C. G. Fluhr, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
because of illness. 


James W. Mode, assistant superintend- 
ent on the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
who has been promoted to superintendent, 
as reported in the Railway Age of Oct- 
ober 17, has been identified with the F, 
W. & D. C. continuously for 35 years. 
He was born on June 30, 1882, in Wise 
county, Tex., and entered railway serv- 
ice with the F. W. & D. C. in December, 
1901, as a brakeman at Wichita Falls, 
Tex. Four years later he was advanced 





james W. Mode 


‘0 conductor, which position he held until 


August, 919, when he was further ad- 
Vanced 1, trainmaster of the Wichita 
Falls div'-ion, In January, 1923, Mr. Mode 
Was promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the A-narillo division, and on May 1, 
1926, he «as made superintendent of that 
division. On September 1, 1932, when 


the Wich':a Falls and Amarillo divisions 


Were cor olidated Mr. Mode, being the 
Junior su erintendent, was appointed as- 
‘stant su-crintendent of the consolidated 
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division. On November 9, 1935, he was 
appointed acting superintendent of the en- 
larged division, which position he held 
until his recent appointment as_ super- 
intendent of the Amarillo division, that 
division having been restored to the sta- 
tus that it occupied prior to the consoli- 
dation which was carried out in 1932. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


D. F. Carter has been appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Chicago, to succeed T. W. Wigton, 
deceased. 


T. J. Skillman, chief engineer of the 
Pennsylvania System, has been appointed 
chief engineer-consultant. W. D. Wig- 
gins, acting chief engineer System, has 
been appointed chief engineer System, both 
with headquarters as before at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. W. B. Wood, acting chief en- 
gineer of the Central Region, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Central 
Region, succeeding Mr. Wiggins. 


TRAFFIC 


Russell G. East, agricultural agent 
for the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Ind., has been promoted to 
general agricultural agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, with the same headquarters. 


Harry Sengstacken, city freight agent 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at New York City, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., effective November 1, 
to succeed F. D. Dodge, deceased. 


J. H. Gregory, commercial agent on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
general agent, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to succeed R. F. Nes- 
len, who has retired after 48 years of 
service with this company. 


J. J. King, assistant general freight 
agent of the Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town, with headquarters at Akron, Ohio, 
has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed A. G. Anderson, who has been as- 
signed to other duties at his own request. 
L. H. Doty, general agent at Akron, has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent in charge of solicitation, to succeed 
Mr. King. 


Walter J. Grant has been appointed 
general merchandise agent of the Boston 
& Maine, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., effective November 15, heading a 
new department which will specialize in 
service to shippers and receivers of l.c.l. 
freight. Mr. Grant will also supervise 
the railroad’s handling of shipments of 
carload forwarding companies and_ the 
Railway Express Agency. Mr. Grant was 
born in Boston, Mass., and attended the 
public schools of that city and Harvard 
Business School. He entered railroad 
service with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford in 1917 and, after service in 
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several departments of the railroad, re- 
signed in December, 1928, to enter the serv- 
ice of the Acme Fast Freight, Inc., and 
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its affiliates. He subsequently became man- 
ager of the Acme Boston office, in which 
position he served until six months ago, 
when he was promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president at New York. He resigned 
from the latter position to take up his new 
duties with the Boston & Maine. 


MECHANICAL 


F. R. Hosack, master mechanic of 
the Gulf Coast Lines (part of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines), with headquarters 
at Kingsville, Tex., has been appointed 
acting mechanical superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Lou‘s, Mo., to succeed W. H. McAmis, 
who has been granted a leave of absence. 
Mr. Hosack’s appointment became effect- 
ive on November 1. 


OBITUARY 


Leslie G. Parsons, general agent at 
Detroit for the Louisville & Nashville, 
died on November 2 at the age of 67 years 
after an illness of several weeks. 


Col. Moorhead C. Kennedy, for- 
mer vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
died on November 3 at his home in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., at the age of 74 years. Col. 
Kennedy was born in Chambersburg and 
received his higher education at Prince- 
ton University, receiving the degree of 
civil engineer in 1884. He began his rail- 
road career as assistant to the president 
of the Cumberland Valley (now part of 
the Pennsylvania) in 1889. After serving 
also as vice-president, and vice-president 
and general superintendent, he was elected 
president on January 1, 1913. In 1919 when 
the Cumberland Valley was acquired by 
the Pennsylvania Col. Kennedy. became 
resident vice-president in the Cumberland 
Valley district. From 1920 until his re- 
tirement on April 1, 1932, he was vice- 
president at Philadelphia with jurisdiction 
over the purchasing department, stores 
and insurance and from 1920 to 1924 he 
was in charge of the real estate depart- 
ment also. In 1926, Col. Kennedy was 
elected to serve as a director, in addition 
to his vice-presidential duties. 
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Horsepower Capacity 


is Hauling Capacity 
AT HIGH SPEEDS 


RAILWAY AGE 








ODERN power, only, can 

provide the speed and 

hauling capacity necessary to meet 
the demands of the traveler and 
shipper of today. » » » The high 
horsepower capacity of modern 


locomotives is essential to maintain 


the present standard of operation. 
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“Oh no, Hubby wasn't always so good natured! » » He used to come home all tired out 
and grouchy —week ends he slept—I rarely had any of his time. » » After a while | got tired 
of it and did a little detective work—when he came home feeling like himself | inquired 
the trains he rode—suggested, oh so tactfully, he ride the trains that let him sleep. » » 
Now he does—and he is always rested, cheerful—the week ends are worth while now.” 


-Booster trains let passengers sleep—and make the whole family boost the railroads. 
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SECURITY ARCHES 


HAI BISON-WALKER 
REF RACTORIES CO. 


Refi netory Specialists 


MODERNIZE 


RAILWAY AGE 


YOUR BRICK ARCHES 


When You Modernize Your Power 


The Brick Arch that was correctly de- 
signed for a locomotive fire box when the 
engine: was originally placed in service 
may or may not be correct for the engine 
when it is modernized and its service 


changed. 


The chances are that a different design is 
required. If a stoker has been applied, 


the original arch just can’t be efficient. 


1 here’s More to 


Tan Just Brick 








American Arch Company engineers will 
gladly consult with you on such problems. 
Their experience over many years in de- 
signing and servicing fire box Brick Arches 


is available for the asking. 


On any power you modernize be sure the 
Brick Arch is modernized too. Then be 


sure you get full effectiveness and econo- 


my from it by maintaining a complete 


arch at all times. 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists » » 
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AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
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Exhaust Steam 


and You Save COAL 





THE 


SUPERHEATER 


COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Approximately 58% of the 
heat in the coal fired on a loco- 
motive is blown out the stack 


in the form of exhaust steam. 


The Elesco exhaust steam 
injector uses exhaust steam 
from the en to both 
preheat and inject the boiler 
feed water. It is easily opera- 
ted and reliable and effects a 


fuel and water savings of from 


8%-12%. 


Investigate the Elesco ex- 
haust steam injector— more 
than 20,000 have been applied 
to locomotives throughout the 


world. 


Tangential Steam Dryers 


Supetheaters Superheater Pyrometers e Exhaust Steam Irjecters « 'Feed Water Heaters © American Throttles 
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RAILWAY AGE 


HE “HIAWATHA” is. the 6-hour 30-minute train of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 


operating between Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, a distance 
of 410 miles. 


The locomotive was guaranteed originally for 6 cars. Later, a 
seventh car was added, and still later an eighth car was added 
and the locomotive kept right on making the same exacting 


schedule. 


Now, after only 16 months of operation, this train has been 
replaced with even more luxurious equipment. The new cars 
have been built of lighter, high-tensile steel, and the saving in 
weight will allow the addition of another car. No change in 


the locomotive. Former schedules are maintained. 


THE “HIAWATHA” OF 1937 — NINE CARS — THE 
REIGNING QUEEN OF ALL SPEEDLINERS. 
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HURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1936 
1935 
Boston & Maine...... oveeekeee 
1935 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1936 
1935 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.......1936 


1935 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1936 
1935 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1936 
1935 
Grand Trunk Western..... aoe 
1935 
Lehigh Valley ...ccccsccss 1936 
1935 
New York Central......... 1936 
1935 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1936 
1935 
Pere Marquette .....ccc00- 1936 
1935 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1936 
1935 
WE vce evbedaaene vdeo 1936 
1935 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1936 
1935 
Central of New Jersey.....1936 
1935 
Chicago & Eastern oe. 
1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 
1935 
BOO BORE occsccccesetee 19356 
1935 
Pennsylvania System ......1936 
1935 
SE Ketvesevwonceneen 1936 
1935 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 
1935 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 
1935 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 
1935 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 
1935 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 
|} A eee 1935 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1936 
1935 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1936 
1935 
ee ret rey 1936 
1935 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western. .1936 


1935 
Chicago Great Western....1936 
1935 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1936 
1935 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 
1935 
Great Northern ....... «+ -1936 
1935 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 
1935 
Northern Pacific .......... 1936 
1935 
Central Western Region: 
PE née eenesiaweeueaers 1936 
1935 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 
P. & S. F.&G.C. & S.F.).1936 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. es 
1935 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1935 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 


1935 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 
1935 
Unien Pacthe® ...ccccsceses 1936 
1935 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 
1935 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 
1935 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 
1935 
St. Louis Southw. Lines... .1936 
1935 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 
1935 
Tense & Feethe.iccccccess 1936 
1935 





vised with the following effect on this statement: 
changed from averages for the month to actual figures as of ‘ r } ) z 
to freight trains and the freight proportion of mixed trains, based on car-miles, were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trains 


more freicht-train cars than passenger-train cars. Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


373 
373 
1,963 


Train- 
miles 


126,901 
114,673 
261,575 
240,135 
345,293 
334,817 


208,614 
184,327 
355,469 
279,789 
700,914 
629,072 
257,364 
223,338 
374,596 
311,374 

2,595,809 

2,219,121 
471,202 
400,934 
353,654 
300,304 

83,325 
63.526 
617,751 
497,725 


1,530,594 
1,211,596 
145.709 
132,143 
163,433 
152.504 
94,620 
80.111 
30.669 
27,267 
3,073,002 
2,502,774 
400,886 
333,894 


850,101 
711,575 
663,630 
538,616 


553,743 
478,700 
266,607 
236,475 
1,553,656 
1,319,295 
1,050,447 
863,435 
442,692 
420,879 
1,296,474 
1,132,602 


1,095,932 
876,450 


1,158,943 
231,817 
195,377 
836,732 
692,023 
383,051 
363,966 
732,416 
611,129 


217,707 
192.892 
1,975,769 
1.691.718 
1,347,527 
1,105,019 
1.235.119 
1,041,747 
281,565 
225,468 
1,192,466 
1.835.717 
1,499,062 


393,684 
357,646 
1,223.488 
1,033,575 
732,396 
640,002 
260.024 
242,974 
546.355 
519,017 
313,445 
273,651 


in some cases supplied considerable comparable data. 


RAILWAY AGE 
Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of July, 








Ton-miles (thousands) 
~ = 


Vol. 101, No. 1° 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 





Un- 


serv- 


_ 


27 
32 
166 


58 
59 
95 
72 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles cr — +¢ 
ie ~ ae Gross, Net, Serviceable 
Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue 
and : (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice 
helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue stored Stored able 
131,082 8,607 3,026 65.7 161,175 53,298 54 11 
118,952 7,781 2,735 66.2 143,932 46,724 49 15 
292,181 27,023 9,193 70.5 491,030 183,416 122 7 
264,930 23,951 8,068 oak 416,256 155,380 119 3 
415,986 22,333 11,641 65.9 628,189 226,726 169 21 
407,271 20,104 10,402 65.2 567,117 203,169 178 11 
279,174 31,318 7,141 66.9 431,886 204,125 104 134 
240,879 25,395 5,734 64.3 347,282 156,931 94 151 
393,674 51,038 11,688 67.9 671,925 259,762 135 1 
311,356 40,688 8,658 66.0 495,152 186,220 105 44 
741,259 39,553 30,471 65.3 1,844,451 684,830 212 46 
658,640 39,234 25,189 64.8 1,529,453 561,584 201 72 
258,561 1,869 6,667 64.6 394,218 139,531 84 1 
225,233 1,962 6,068 61.7 362,026 118,828 70 ee 
397,258 45,737 12,852 66.8 789,484 331,134 125 11 
329,576 35,066 9,815 65.0 603,411 238,480 146 8 
2,724,873 155,307 87,749 61.2 5,560,385 2,282,208 849 117 
2,322,219 127,235 70,876 60.8 4,411,036 1,739,560 689 187 
477,915 7,448 16,532 64.8 983,925 371,442 150 14 
403,299 4,799 12,782 63.0 755,142 263,407 121 52 
367,345 6,275 9,006 63.0 559,349 210,454 113 4 
310,922 3,756 6,805 61.1 435,489 165,260 106 8 
85,416 50 3,290 62.0 279,379 159,762 31 14 
64,705 wie 2,490 57.2 216,895 120,769 26 6 
628,363 12,870 18,518 65.7 1,078,512 375,233 132 29 
506,136 10,830 14,744 63.1 858,067 276,838 122 39 
1,877,323 191,919 47 016 63.1 3,194,473 1,442,886 679 14 
1,454,138 143,037 34,259 62.4 2,252,202 959,362 575 140 
166,812 31,574 4,654 61.3 312,348 143,156 56 12 
147,528 25,023 4,006 59.6 271,040 123.994 57 14 
163,892 2,688 4,221 68.9 247,050 104,199 49 3 
153,545 2,326 3,112 67.6 182,519 74,510 41 6 
95,307 1,010 2,469 62.9 183,810 91,854 57 ‘ea 
80,611 473 1,825 62.6 136,445 66,972 51 2 
31,190 16.314 271 48.9 21,720 8,115 31 4 
27,940 13,798 224 853.6 16,627 6,308 34 
3,466,014 395,954 109,320 64.0 7,326,862 3,299,530 1,400 127 
2,817,654 283,665 85,530 62.8 5,630,872 2,401,854 1,191 258 
434,395 49,497 11,236 61.8 799,162 375,764 190 65 
358,650 38,602 8,812 60.0 623,565 282,057 173 91 
893,145 38,001 39,829 56.8 3,334,404 1,815,652 391 66 
739,690 27,226 28,656 55.3 2,385,732 1,258,641 339 115 
706,782 34,520 28,060 60.6 2,280,985 1,210,474 253 65 
558,576 22,430 20,555 59.1 1,657,882 854,913 211 119 
557,229 7,423 10,871 64.3 588,174 210,432 218 3 
479,189 6,566 8,518 62.3 458,133 157,128 257 59 
267,851 4,333 5,501 70.6 296,817 107,922 97 ne 
237,421 4,059 4,837 66.3 264,230 92,869 103 eis 
1,566,592 29,548 37,295 64.5 2,316,880 938,898 638 18 
1,327,258 24,494 30,224 63.0 1,866,499 733,904 592 29 
1,145,808 27,390 24,981 60.3 1,741.268 825.912 339 24 
925,499 21,221 18,680 59.9 1,269,933 584,003 275 26 
457,940 3,562 10,858 67.6 597,797 221,904 210 20 
424,385 1,983 8.520 65.4 477,153 164,970 189 24 
1,315,788 21,426 30,098 67.6 1,619,715 608,844 488 41 
1,145,719 18,780 24,536 65.7 1,324,870 477,835 404 53 
1,147,287 31,156 28,925 61.8 1,823,496 650,813 396 105 
924,566 23,848 22,323 64.9 1,328,644 457,644 426 99 
265,147 11,676 7,981 65.2 476,825 179,914 64 2 
209,850 7,483 5,936 62.1 357,306 126,276 54 6 
1,592,351 71,541 40,418 60.7 2,565,977 992,463 500 59 
1,220,798 53,972 29,726 62.1 1,827,390 706,160 376 105 
246,301 12,889 5,440 67.3 333,304 136,413 99 24 
201,251 8,817 3,958 66.7 234,767 95,986 64 39 
832,837 25,784 28.559 58.6 2,032,402 927,437 362 43 
696,611 17,891 22,483 60.9 1,516,614 673,659 335 83 
389,891 5.469 8.631 67.0 513,512 218,346 120 es 
368,317 2,745 7,815 66.8 443,295 185,954 122 ni 
806,330 56,908 22,197 65.2 1,343,132 529,980 349 11 
670,205 44,113 17,239 67.3 1,028,693 391,302 323 6 
228,258 1,656 5,071 63.4 324.335 128,089 75 4 
203,413 1,459 4,080 Seue 270,896 91,805 72 ~~ 
2,139,354 99,786 56,821 61.3 3,674,315 1,206,962 575 79 
1,770,345 66.139 45,545 61.8 2,837,880 901,622 506 132 
1,413,720 57,832 36,748 61.0 2,285,225 963,014 440 3 
1,154,151 40,402 26,393 62.4 1,553,933 644,292 432 9 
1,265,114 8,003 28,686 65.0 1,736,218 664,666 377 29 
1,058,193 6,274 22,518 62.0 1,366,618 484,162 365 13 
311,190 37,012 7,526 67.8 466,495 191,979 173 a 
243,892 24.014 5.727 67.9 340,106 139,939 151 17 
1,684,236 189,755 48,556 60.7 3,141,272 1,021,626 546 63 
1,288,332 135,774 38,580 58.2 2,525,338 769,972 402 121 
1,908.860 121,796 56,649 60.5 3,622,010 1,216,380 644 51 
1,559,030 92,533 45,884 61.8 2,782,800 955,253 541 90 
398,444 6,248 10.824 63.3 656,286 239,422 101 23 
361,063 4,874 9,531 62.9 565.444 196,699 84 21 
1,272,948 28,837 34,397 63.7 2,133,866 829,003 343 70 
1,061,684 21.010 27,311 64.6 1,637,406 618,914 257 130 
738,231 10,812 15,875 63.3 979,467 392,607 271 83 
648,344 7,790 13,391 64.4 803,038 322,941 259 106 
261,549 3,371 7,223 63.0 424,955 146,770 99 11 
244,467 3,167 6,084 58.5 373,358 116,014 100 11 
547,185 10.615 12,146 61.5 773,662 277,469 200 40 
519,035 9,042 10,946 56.5 719.673 223,119 185 53 
313,445 1,805 9.138 59.1 580,651 188,983 69 52 
273,651 2,591 8,262 66.3 485,211 164,591 79 72 


the close of the month. 


from last year’s reports, or inserted from such reports by the Bureau of Statistics. Lee 
* Includes T.os Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., and St. Joseph & Grand Isla 
Tanuary 1, 1936. 





Note:—FEffective with carrier reports for the month of January, 1936, the rules relative to operating statistics of large steam railways 
Miles of road operated, number of locomotives on line, and number of freight cars on 
Freight train and locomotive-miles, which formerly aP! 


In other cases, the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by th 
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1936, Compared with July, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coal per Loco- 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo- 
’ cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, _ tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
: r A ~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1936 2,325 3,696 6,021 26.2 21,481 1,278 422 17.6 266 23.0 4,610 151 49.0 
1935 2,762 4,047 6,809 25.7 21,235 1,262 410 74 214 18.9 4,039 156 42.6 
Boston & Maine........... 1936 8,171 6,55 14,726 17.2 25,362 1,885 704 20.0 394 28.0 3,013 97 35.4 
1935 8,352 6,972 15,324 14.7. 23,654 1,740 649 19.3 324 23.6 2,544 102 32.8 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1936 12,386 9,617 22,003 21.8 26,131 1,852 668 19.5 315 24.5 3,637 99 49.2 
1935 14,765 10,366 25,731 16.0 24,789 1,722 617 19.5 361 20.5 3,197 100 45.8 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.......1936 8,912 3,300 12,212 54 29,284 2,084 985 28.6 556 29.0 7,927 104 36.3 
1935 10,967 2,546 13,513 4.8 26,155 1,903 860 27.4 378 21.4 6,060 107 30.8 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 1936 13,790 6,008 19,798 17.1 31,641 1,917 741 22.2 421 27.9 8,527 124 59.3 
1935 16,523 6,574 23,097 11.3 26,798 1,799 677 21.5 265 18.7 6,056 140 46.7 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1936 17,075 19,477 36,552 3.3 43,374 2,652 985 22.5 615 41.9 9,615 91 53.0 
1935 22,423 11,345 33,768 5.8 40,243 2,451 900 22.3 529 36.6 7,859 90 47.3 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1936 4,139 6,762 10,901 16.2 30,418 1,551 549 20.9 407 30.1 4,382 88 60.0 
: 1935 4,577 6,592 11,169 19.5 31,930 1,631 535 19.6 332 27.4 3,808 91 52.0 
Lehigh Valley ............ 1936 11,570 9,409 20,979 6.8 38,174 2,156 904 25.8 512 29.7 8,139 111 50.0 
1935 14,162 6,617 20,779 10.7 33,426 1,981 783 24.3 371 23.5 5,761 126 37.7 
New York Central......... 1936 102,247 64,386 166,633 21.5 36,052 2,166 889 26.0 443 27.8 6,823 95 61.2 
1935 122,620 60,685 183,305 19.3 34,135 1,988 784 24.5 306 20.5 5,139 97 52.2 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1936 5,795 9,065 14,860 3.4 37,925 2,091 789 22.9 834 57.3 7,167 81 81.1 
1935 7,915 6,817 14,732 4.8 35,292 1,887 658 20.6 562 43.3 5,117 84 68.9 
Pere Marquette ........... 1936 7,718 6,118 13,836 5.4 26,721 1,583 596 23.4 471 32.0 3,262 88 79.6 
; 1935 10,173 4,715 14,888 4.3 24,351 1,454 552 24.3 361 24.3 2,544 89 64.2 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1936 14,810 11,710 26,520 40.4 47,578 3,380 1,933 48.6 196 6.5 22,040 83 40.0 
1935 15,019 11,649 26,668 46.6 50,476 3,435 1,913 48.5 142 - ef 16,671 87 29.4 
ee eee ete 1936 11,209 9,969 21,178 4.2 34,827 1,766 614 20.3 578 43.3 4,971 98 67.1 
1935 13,972 8,267 22,239 2.8 34,444 1,745 563 18.8 407 34.4 3,668 103 50.8 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1936 67,780 27,826 95,606 18.1 27,608 2,118 957 30.7 487 25.1 7,311 130 51.5 
1935 73,931 20,546 94,477 19.1 25,567 1,884 803 28.0 328 18.8 7,898 137 39.1 
Central of New Jersey.....1936 11,181 9,932 21,113 32.1 26,252 2,239 1,026 30.7 221 11.8 6,779 135 43.5 
‘ 1935 12,494 8,540 21,034 30.1 25,555 2,137 97 31.0 185 10.0 5,848 145 39.7 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. .1936 3,258 3,532 6,790 8.6 27,190 1,516 639 24.7 505 29.7 3,609 120 49.8 
A 1935 3,730 2,502 6,232 13.0 23,569 1,200 490 23.9 395 24.4 2,560 130 46.1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1936 7,757 4,596 12,353 5.3 17,929 1,982 990 37.2 237 10.1 6,826 100 35.9 
1935 7,747 2,496 10,243 7.2 17,340 1,748 858 36.7 206 9.0 4,977 110 30.2 
Long Island ........ owoveckeae 676 2.720 3,396 2-3 5,430 735 275 29.9 zt 4.8 667 311 30.7 
1935 774 2,622 3,396 4.4 5,102 622 236 28.2 57 3.8 518 333 25.4 
Pennsylvania System ...... 1936 193,521 64,843 258,364 17.8 34,102 2,430 1,094 30.2 414 21.4 10,860 109 52.2 
: 1935 236,096 52,107 288,203 15.8 32,678 2,292 8 28.1 268 15.2 7,741 113 40.6 
WES cc ws Scacncticnan 1936 25,441 11,397 36,838 11.4 25,053 1,998 940 33.4 330 16.0 8,365 130 44.6 
1935 30,771 7,472 38,243 89 24,276 1,873 847 32.0 241 12.6 6,268 146 34.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1936 38,938 14,064 53,002 1.4 55,875 3,961 2,157 45.6 1,105 42.6 19,204 67 56.6 
1935 41,006 10,498 51,504 2.4 49,458 3,377 1,781 43.9 777 32.0 13,312 72 44.2 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 30,188 5,872 36,060 1.6 50,318 3,463 1,838 43.1 1,058 40.5 18,206 95 65 
1935 34,607 4,648 39,255 2.8 46,494 3,098 1,597 41.6 726 29.5 12,858 100 48.8 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1936 18,302 5,961 24,263 26.4 19,536 1,065 381 19.4 275 22.1 1,326 110 46.0 
1935 23,003 4,367 27,370 20.6 17,579 960 329 18.4 187 16.2 985 121 35.1 
Central of Georgia......... 1936 3,403 3,444 6,847 3.8 20,411 1,120 407 19.6 508 36.7 1,846 116 70.8 
: 1935 6,079 1,913 7,992 22.7 20,318 1,124 395 15.2 375 29.5 1.589 122 55.3 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 35.079 20.634 55.713 28.0 25.573 1.501 608 25.2 542 33.4 4,615 119 59.0 
& M. 5 Ree err nee 1935 42,933 17,005 59,938 35.1 24,844 1,422 559 24.3 403 26.3 3,594 123 49.2 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1936 36,852 9,976 46,828 2s.0 25,475 1,660 787 Sack 566 28.4 5,340 116 66.4 
1935 40.709 7,354 48,063 27.9 23,232 1,473 678 31.35 388 20.9 3,734 127 52.3 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1936 8801 4,734 13,535 2.3 22,646 1,371 509 20.4 518 37.5 1,667 116 45.0 
1935 10,083 3,182 13,265 4.3 20,176 1,153 399 19.4 393 30.9 1,239 120 40.2 
POOUNOPR so 6s 5 ocho céenecicc 1936 22.541 17,387 39.928 17.0 21.315 1,256 472 20.2 489 35.8 2,978 144 54.6 
) . 1935 25,338 14,343 39,681 13.1 20,668 1,176 424 19.5 384 30.1 2,336 151 46.7 
) Northwestern Region: 
" Chicago & North Western..1936 35,333 26,617 61,950 9.4 25,604 1,670 596 22.5 344 24.8 2,513 109 54.7 
j F 1935 42,259 24,749 67,008 9.7 23,264 1,521 524 20.5 220 16.5 1,752 114 40.4 
: Chicago Great Western... .1936 1,675 Save 6,847 2.4 31,116 1,824 688 22.5 918 62.5 3,981 115 102.1 
: 1935 1,949 3,153 5,102 2.3 31,919 1,707 603 21.3 822 62.2 2°794 120 73.8 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1936 41.579 24,862 66.441 2.6 27,666 1,743 674 24.6 487 32.7 2.879 112 78.7 
5 : 1935 49,617 16,387 66,004 2.5 25,120 1,584 612 23.8 345 23.4 2,049 116 62.8 
1 Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 3.070 6,770 9.840 10.2 18.640 1,451 594 5.1 467 27.7 2,688 99 57.7 
l 1935 2,143 7,130 9,273 10.2 17,927 1,207 493 24.3 341 21.0 1,886 108 47.1 
; Great Northern ........... 1936 36,221 13,215 49,436 9.1 37,564 2,449 1,118 32.5 615 32.3 3.703 91 46.9 
3 1935 40.526 10.467 50.993 6.3 35,070 2,205 980 30.0 428 23.4 2,702 102 38.5 
; Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M1936 12.286 5,132 17,418 5.8 21,278 1,344 572 25.3 406 23.9 1,648 92 81.8 
, 1935 13,635 4,875 18,510 4.7 19,911 1,224 514 23.8 330 20.7 1,404 95 74.3 
1 Northern Pacific .......... 1926 26.592 6.792 33.384 10.5 28,680 1,846 728 23.9 510 32.8 2°659 136 62.7 
4 1935 32,416 5,827 38,243 11.9 27,646 1,697 646 22.7 330 21.6 1,967 145 50.9 
6 Central Western Region: ie 
F threes tia e 1936 2,337 6,739 9,076 23.0 33,025 1,497 591 25.3 455 28.5 4,451 106 74.9 
3 1935 2,253 6,863 9,116 20.6 32.388 1,410 478 22.5 328 25.3 3,215 103 64.8 
2 Atch.. Too. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 64.337 14.498 78.745 10.9 34,118 1,866 613 21.2 490 37.7 2.943 110 74,2 
4 LZ & S.F.&G.C. & S.F.)..1936 72,109 11,310 83,419 11.2 31,500 1,682 534 19.8 350 28.6 2,193 112 59.0 
8 Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. ..1936 25,782 19,024 44.806 7.2 + 28,097 1,707 719 26.2 699 43.7 3,476 109 88.0 
2 A i 1935 31,476 14,284 45,760 8.0 24,415 1,412 586 24.4 452 29.6 2,317 117 71.5 
9 Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 22740 13.629 36.389 9.7 24,623 1,409 539 23.2 575 38.2 2'622 120 58.1 
0 Chi., Rock T. & Gulf)....1935 29.295 11.251 40,476 13.8 22,941 1,314 466 21.5 380 28.5 1,888 125 47.3 
0 Deny. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 12,625 4,868 17,493 6.5 25,934 1,664 685 25.5 370 21.4 2,397 150 55.3 
b | 1935 13,342 3.499 16.841 6.1 23,265 1,516 624 24.4 272 16.4 1,747 157 3 ).8 
9 Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 31.876 30,270 62,146 7.4 32,087 2,046 665 21.0 541 42.4 3.826 100 76.8 
: 1935 34.067 25.930 59.997 85 33,502 2,133 659 20.0 415 35.8 2.888 99 59.6 
0 Union Pacific® ............ 1934 40,114 23,077. 63,191 10.9 39,943 1.985 667 21.5 651 50.1 3,992 112 75.5 
9 1935 42,122 16,919 59,041 16.8 38,906 1,869 642 20.8 517 40.2 3,141 105 60.0 
1 Southwestern Region: a ae 
1 0.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 4,723 5.126 9.909 6.6 30.334 1,670 69 22.1 778 55.5 2,353 79 65.3 
3 , 1935 5,665 3,752 9,417 3.5 29,033 1,583 551 20.6 672 51.8 1,933 78 60.8 
5 Missouri Pacific .......... 1936 14,994 22.956 37,950 3.1 29.688 1,753 681 24.1 678 44.2 3,714 111 77.8 
8 1935 18,935 18.363 37.298 3.7 28,279 1,588 600 22.7 548 37.4 2,772 116 64.3 
3 St. Louis-‘San Francisco....1936 16.972 7.994 24,966 6.9 25,472 1,340 537 24.7 507 32.4 2,591 120 57.1 
5 1935 20,567 6.051 26,618 5.6 23,219 1,258 506 24.1 391 25.2 2,087 121 49 0 
9 St. Louis Southw. Lines....1936 2.678 3,230 5.908 3.5 30,304 1,638 566 20.3 740 57.8 2,732 87 72 4 
0 . 1935 3,181 3,539 6.720 §.7 29,258 1,540 478 19.1 524 47.0 2,110 87 66.6 
3 Texas & New Orleans..... 1936 7,033 10,342 17,375 7.8 25,664 1,426 512 22.8 489 34.8 2,027 87 60.6 
1935 7.105 9.401 16.596 8.9 25,860 1,394 432 20.4 415 36.0 1,628 86 56 6 
» re Texas & ae 1936 2.685 4.851 7.536 3.9 32.404 1.856 604 20.7 776 63.6 3,134 84 47.1 
— 1935 2.729 4,282 7,011 $.7 30,719 1775 602 19.9 736 55.8 2,729 79 40.0 
only 
om Compiled by the Burean of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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-DEVILBISS SPRAY-PAINTII'G 


The BALDW:!N 


Locomotive Works 
& 


ROLLED STEEL 


WH EELS ge Manufacturers and suppliers of railroad equip- 


ment have found that DeVilbiss Spray-Paint- 


ing Equipment functions to their advantage 


LOCOMOTIVE (ieeeeieeaimenes 
& CAR WHEEL be ower painting costs. 


They also know that their investment in 
T | RE & DeVilbiss Equipment pays them dividends 
through the improved appearance of their 
products and that DeVilbiss efficiency enables 


them to do the right kind of painting rapidly 


and economically. 


ate eee ee eee tree 


ey sR ie Se SES ie DeVilbiss Equipment is readily adaptable to 

- the efficient, rapid and economical spray- 

BS &> EWMA/AT | a painting not only of locomotives, but also of 
cars, structures and buildings. Investigate the 
modern developments in DeVilbiss Spray- 


Painting and Canopy Exhaust Equipment. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY : TOLEDO - OHIO 


NewYork Philadelphia Cleveland 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis 


ED G EWATER Shaae COM PA NY San Francisco Windsor, Ontario 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta Kansas City St. Louis 
Baltimore Louisville Seattle 
Boston New. York St. Paul 
Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
San Francisco 





